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Word From Mrs. Burtt 


sure our readers will 
the work being done our 
graduates from the school for blind 
girls, Shui Hing. girls have 
graduated. the past two years, 
seven having taken the whole course 
our school and one having come 
for the last two years after 
studying several years the Bap- 
tist school for seeing girls here 
the city. happy report that 
six out the seven are now employed 
various lines useful service, three 
our own school and two other 
mission schools. The sixth taking 
the first year the Normal School 
course the Alliance school for girls 
Woo Chow, and the seventh 
temporarily making herself useful 
caring for our small children here 
until God opens definite opportu- 
nity for her elsewhere. The Baptist 
girl, hear, doing something 
earn her support their home for 
blind girls Canton. addition 
these girls, have five chil- 
dren who are not only supporting 
themselves entirely but are bring- 
ing help, inspiration and blessing 
many their own people. Three 
these girls have not graduated from 


school all, and two took half 
their course here and finished Dr. 
Niles’ school for the blind Canton 
before added the upper primary 
grades our One these 
two very successful teacher our 
own school and the other has gone this 
year newly opened school for the 
blind Kwong Sai Province. One 
the three who left school before grad- 
uating doing splendid work 
Bible woman Nanning. Kwong Sai, 
another, teaching hand work 
mission school this province, and 
the third supporting herself 
weaving cloth Christian industrial 
school, where she also has the priv- 
ilege playing the organ for most 
the church services. feeling very 
much encouraged because the suc- 
cess our girls are having their work 
and because the willingness and the 
desire give themselves the Lord’s 
service which seems fill almost 
every one them. Please join with 
prayer that the one who has not 
yet gone out may soon called into 
place service where she may not 
only able earn her support but 
where she may exert strong influ- 
ence for good and become power for 
spiritual uplift the lives about her.” 
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American Foundation for the Blind 


Nation-Wide Service 


COLORADO 

the request the special com- 
mittee appointed the Governor 
Colorado, the Foundation made sur- 
vey the work for the adult blind 
Colorado. 

Different forms legislature were 
discussed the committee and the 
Foundation recommended that the 
present three state departments doing 
work for the blind consolidated 
under one Commissioner. The recom- 
mendation was adopted and bill was 
drawn. This bill now before the 
state legislature. 


SCHOOL 
for the 
Deaf and the Blind 


SPRINGS 


December 29, 1925 
dear Mr. Migel: 

wish express personal ap- 
preciation for the valuable service re- 
cently rendered the blind Colorado 
the American Foundation for the 
Blind. The intelligence and zeal with 
which the Foundation handled the 
problems presented, won the highest 
admiration and respect all those 
this state, who are interested the 
welfare the blind. wish 
express our thanks the American 
Foundaton for the Blind for its co- 
operation this time. 

With best wishes for bright and 
prosperous New Year, am, 

Cordially yours, 
Thomas McAloney, Superintendent 


NEBRASKA 


The Foundation interested the 
development work for the adult 
invitation, the director the Bureau 
studying local conditions Omaha, 
and will shortly make survey there. 
the present time there or- 
ganized work covering the particular 
problem. 


IOWA 


special committee the Iowa 
Council Social Agencies urged 
conference for the purpose draft- 
ing bill for the establishment 
State Commission. This request was 
met the Foundation. 

Helen Keller, Mrs. Anne 
Sullivan Macy and the director the 
Bureau Information appeared be- 
fore joint session the House and 
Senate and spoke behalf the new 
bill that before the legislature. 


Plan for Annual Conferences 
State Commission Heads 


recent meeting the execu- 
tive committee the American 


Foundation for the Blind, Mr. 
Migel, president the Foundation, 
read letter that proposed should 
sent the executive secretaries 
the various state commissions for 
the blind the United States. The 
letter conveyed the proposal that 
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AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND 


meeting representatives from the 
different commissions held June 
during the convention the Ameri- 
can Association for the Blind and 
further suggested the organization 
association such heads com- 
missions, which association should 
meet annually. The proposal was 
moved, seconded and carried. 

append extracts from few 
the letters received Mr. Migel 
response his suggestion: 


KANSAS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


think the suggested plan 
meeting representatives from State 
Commissions good one, and 
should such plan decided upon, 
feel sure the Kansas Commission 
would send representative. can- 
not officially say, have had 
meeting since receiving your com- 
munication and are perhaps not hav- 
ing another until about March first. 
Very truly yours, 


Eleanor Wilson, Superintendent” 
HARTFORD 


like the suggestion which you 
make your letter December 
eleventh for meeting represen- 
tatives from the State Commissions 
for the Blind the next meeting 
the American Association Work- 
ers for the Blind. believe that this 
step forward and very 
glad that the American Foundation 
for the Blind has broached the mat- 
ter. believe that representative 
from this Board would able at- 
tend this meeting and shall urge 
such action the next meeting 
our Board members. 

Sincerely yours, 
Stetson Ryan, Secretary” 


FOR THE BLIND 


delighted that there pros- 
pect permanent group which can 
have meetings regular intervals; 
this should lead careful and really 
valuable analysis the various de- 
partments which make the work 
any State Commission. shall 
glad the contribution which the 
New York State Commission may 
make, and shall certainly appreciate 
the opportunity learn from other 
State Commissions and Departments 
for the Blind. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Grace Harper, Exec. Secy.” 


STATE OHIO COMMISSION FOR 
THE BLIND 


“The Ohio Commission much in- 
terested the proposition and will 
arrange have the Executive Secre- 
tary, who will represent the Commis- 
sion the meeting the American 
Blind, attend this conference. Such 
conference held regularly would 
value all Commissions. There 
great need for interchange 
ideas and policies. 

Cordially yours, 
Frances Reed, Exec. Secy. 


FOR 
THE BLIND 


“The Commission would willing 
to.send representative each year 
the meeting, and now perfectly 
sure can attend the meeting next 
June. 


am, 

Yours truly, 

Anna Harris 
Executive Secretary.” 
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Summary the Information Collected the 
Uniform Type Committee the Mechanics 


Reading Raised Type 


EFORE entering upon the large 
and involved field the peda- 
gogy reading, important 

that what can settle 

points the mechanics reading 
about which there are differences 
opinon. For help along this line, 
have turned the records the 

Uniform Type Committee. 

During the year 1912, while the 
Uniform Type Committee was collect- 
ing data, the United States and 
Great Britain, the relative legi- 
bility different punctographic sys- 
tems, much supplementary material 
was gathered under the heading 
“Information Regarding Persons 
Taking the Tests.” Until now, these 
facts have never been studied. Mrs. 
Fowler, agent for the Com- 
mittee, made chart showing the 
speed reading for the four hundred 
and thirty-four who read the selection 
words one hundred seconds less, 
the rate least one hundred 
and four words minute This rep- 
resents thirty-six per cent the total 
number readers. Unfortunately, 
records are unavailable which give 
the speed reading attained the 
remaining seven hundred and sixty- 
six readers. 

While reading the following pages 
necessary bear mind that 
the Uniform Type Committee records 
are oral reading only. may 


Research Psychologist, American Foundation for the Blind 


noted, passing, that probably all 
the twelve hundred persons taking the 
tests had least average reading 
ability. This means that our classi- 
fication them more strictly 
division between fast 
readers than between slow and fast, 
have sometimes designated 
them. 

regard the ways which the 
reading finger held, the twelve hun- 
dred readers the survey found 
forty-four noticeably different ways 
holding their reading 
Naturally, there not very large 
percentage either the total group 
twelve hundred the faster 
four hundred and thirty-four using 
any one position. consider only 
those held fourteen more 
the twelve hundred readers, re- 
duce the number positions 
fifteen. 

The accompanying graph shows 
the percentage the total group 
twelve hundred and the fast group 
four hundred thirty-four, 
which hold these different positions. 
The positions are drawn the top 
the graph, just they were copied 
from the chart the Uniform Type 
Committee, since there adequate 
way expressing them words. 
The cuts illustrate Positions II, III 
and shown the graph. 

The top curve the graph shows 
what percent the number holding 
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Number the Total Group Using the Same Position. 


CURVE SHOWING POSITIONS READING FINGER Held Different 
Percentages the Total Group (1200), the Faster Group (434), and the Various 
Percentages that the Number the Faster Group Using Each Position the 


the 


in 


10n. 


the Faster Group the number 
1200 holding each position. 


ing each position. 


faster 434 holding each posit 


Total Group 


the 


Percentage that the number 
the 
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fast group. That is, since sixty, 
thirty per cent the one hundred and 
ninety-nine who hold the tenth posi- 
tion are from the fast group, then the 
percentage fast readers this 
group about the same the 
entire group twelve hundred. Ap- 
proximately one-third those assum- 
ing the ninth and eleventh positions 
are from the faster group. These po- 
sitions, together with the tenth, may 
considered those assumed 
equal proportion fast and aver- 
age readers. They therefore neither 
help nor hinder the reading process, 
generally speaking. individual 
cases, however, child who had 
started reading with one these po- 
sitions might seriously hampered 
thereby. Any pupil retarded read- 


ing, who holds one these positions, 
should tried with one the first 
positions the chart. 

the first three positions are ex- 
amined, the preference shown 
the faster group can seen 


once. Position (Cut held 
forty-five, eighty-nine per cent 
whom are the faster group. Nine- 
teen, seventy-six per cent the 
twenty-five who hold the 
tion, (Cut III) are also the faster 
group. Such marked preference 
for these positions, the part the 
faster readers, leaves doubt 
their value. 

Such large proportion the peo- 
ple taking the tests—eighty-five per 
cent the slower readers and ninety 
per cent the faster ones—hold the 
reading finger slanting, forming 
narrow, acute angle with the plane 
the paper, (Cut V), that the cor- 
rect position the reading finger 
seems well determined. 


the 579 using both hands, 
per cent are the fast group. Over 
one-third the twelve hundred read 
with the right hand only, and per 
cent these are the faster group. 
Thus, slightly larger proportion 
slow readers than fast ones, use 
the right hand alone. Very few use 
only the left hand reading, and 
these few but per cent are the 
faster group. 

those who read with the right 
forefinger alone, about one-third keep 
the beginning the line with the left 
hand. Sixty-seven per cent these 
are from among the slower readers. 
The two-handed readers who follow 
the end the line with both hands 
appear equally often the faster and 
the slower groups. There are only 
fifteen who read ahead the next 
line, but four-fifths them are 
among the faster readers. The peo- 
ple who read otherwise—those ap- 
parently guiding the one hand with 
the other, those not using the left 
hand all, the right hand all— 
are found predominately the slower 
group. 

More than per cent the twelve 
hundred readers keep the book nearly 
parallel with the edge the table 
desk. Over four-fifths those 
who turn marked degree are 
the slow group. 

Theoretically, speed reading 
would greater all and down 
motion the reading-finger could 
eliminated, that the finger might 
waste time, but run smoothly and 
evenly over the line. However, the fact 
that over per cent all the readers 
have small amount and down 
motion shows that this least the 
natural way reading. The figures 
the Uniform Type Committee shows 
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INFORMATION 


READING RAISED 


Position 


Cut II, 


Cut Position 


Position 


Cut IV, 


Cut III, Position III 


7 
4 
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relationship between fast reading 
and absence and down motion 
the reading finger. 

The statement often made that 
there are more good readers among 
females than among males. slight 
difference tending prove this con- 
tention appears the records the 
Uniform Type Committee. Whereas 
there are 6.5 per cent more females 
than males the total group 
twelve hundred, there are 
cent more the faster group 434 
readers. 

The Uniform Type Committee has 
recorded the occupations all its 
twelve subjects. These 
occupations naturally vary great 
deal. However, they may grouped, 
for the sake convenience, into five 
classes—those who are recorded 
doing Braille Work, Music, Study 
Nothing, Professional 
Work, Tuning, Manual Work, and 
Typing. Wherever person has two 
more occupations which would 
come under more than one heading, 
classified under the occupation 
which seems his major one. 
The accompanying table will show the 
general tendency that found 

TABLE SHOWING PERCENTAGE 
AND SLOWER READERS 
SEVEN OCCUPATIONAL 


CLASSES 

Occupation Faster Slower 
Readers Readers 
Braille Work ........ 66.7 33.3 
45.1 54.9 
Study Nothing..... 35.0 65.0 

Teaching 
sional Work ....... 31.9 68.1 
Manual Work ....... 29.9 70.1 


The foregoing table shows quite 
distinctly close relationship between 
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constant familiarity with Braille and 
the speed reading it, rather than 
relationship between occupation, per 


se, and speed reading. Braille 
transcribers, stereotypers, proof- 
readers undoubtedly have more con- 
stant practice reading Braille than 
any other group people. Musi- 
cians are very dependent Braille, 
and necessarily devote much time 
it. Approximately one-third the 
students, teachers, professional work- 
ers and those with occupation are 
found the fast group and two-thirds 
them are the slow group. Since 
the fast group about one-third 
the total group, these figures show that 
people the last named occupations 
appear equally often among the faster 
and the slower readers. 

way summarizing the records 
the Uniform Type Committee, 
which have given the foregoing 
information, might consider what 
would constitute the mechanically 
ideal Braille One expert 
reader Braille might woman 
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INFORMATION READING RAISED TYPE 


Braille worker who uses both hands 
for reading, Cut keeps both 
reading-fingers the slant shown 
Cut reads ahead the next line 
with the left, and keeps the edge 
the book practically parallel with the 
edge the desk. She, course, 
reads the rate least one hun- 
dred words minute. 


This ideal reader might read with 


the right forefinger only, (Cut II), 


with both hands Cut III. 


Many very good readers also hold 
their reading-fingers shown Po- 


sition IX, and the graph, 
although these positions are not pecu- 
liar good readers. 

would seem desirable make 
little different approach some the 
points covered the records the 
Uniform Type Committee. order 
that may this, are planning 
some testing which will give 
figures both oral and silent read- 
ing. Speed and number errors 
will recorded for each person. The 
results our findings will pub- 
lished the Outlook for the Blind. 
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Olin Howard Burritt 


Mr. Burritt was born western 
New York, the eldest son coun- 
try clergyman who saw that 
his children had good elementary 
schooling, and sent his oldest boy 
college, though the boy helped meet 
expenses various practical ways and 
tutoring after graduation extended 
his course two years the study 
languages, finally earning from the 
University Rochester the degree 
A.M. 

Tutoring excellent preparation 
for teaching, Mr. Burritt rapidly 
Franklin Academy, the public high 

married Miss Almetta Ben- 
ton, Rochester, New York, and 
was while they were living Malone 
that their eldest son lost his sight, 
the age five years, following 
attack cerebro-spinal meningitis. 
This circumstance first directed Mr. 
Burritt’s attention the field the 
education the blind. 

1901, Mr. Burritt was appointed 
superintendent the New York State 
School for the Blind, Batavia, New 
York, which position filled until 
1907, when succeeded Mr. Allen 
principal the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Instruction the Blind, 
Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Burritt’s successor Batavia 
writes him follows: 

“Mr. Burritt enthusiast his 
work; not enthusiast who wastes 
his energy, but one who directs his 
efforts behalf the blind intelli- 
gently and along practical lines. His 


splendid preparation for the work 
education, his agreeable personality, 
his tact dealing with delicate ques- 
tions, and his thorough devotion 
the work have made him leader 
among the educators the blind 
the United States.” 

1903, while superintendent 
Batavia, was member well 
secretary the New York State Com- 
mission the Adult Blind and 
1906, secretary the New York State 
Commission for the Blind. Dr. 
Park Lewis, President the Board 
Managers the school Batavia, 
was president both these Commis- 
sions which had been appointed 
study the blind and report their 
findings the state. 

Later, Mr. Burritt served the 
committee appointed make sur- 
vey the activities the Massa- 
chusetts Commission for the Blind 
for the ten-year period, 1907-1917, 
having for his particular topic the 
subject organization. 

From February June, 1921, Mr. 
Burritt served the advisory board 
the course lectures the edu- 
cation the blind, given under the 
joint auspices the University 
Pennsylvania and the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Instruction the 
Blind. During the war was ap- 
pointed member the special sub- 
committee the National Council 
Defense, formulate plans for the 
training our war blinded. was 
the first director education, Gen- 
eral Hospital No. Baltimore, re- 
sponsible for plans the original 
buildings and their equipment and the 
formulation course instruc- 


visor for the blind, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 

his war service brother super- 
intendent says: 

“Though all blind school heads 
were heartily spirit with the 
government’s plans for its war blinded 
and though some were permitted 
cooperative deed, was Mr. 
Burritt who actually helped more than 
all the rest us, since delegated 
him represent everything and 
his board released him from home 
duties for much time during many 
most service the reclamation, re- 
habilitation and placement our 
soldiers and sailors whom the war had 
made blind.” 

addition his duties prin- 
cipal the school Overbrook, Mr. 
Burritt present Secretary and 
Treasurer the State Commission 
Study Conditions Relating Blind 
Persons Pennsylvania. also 
member the board managers 
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the Pennsylvania Home Teaching 
Society and Free Circulating Library 
for the Blind; also the board 
trustees the Chapin Memorial 
Home for Aged Blind, which 
chairman the committee ad- 
missions; and member the 
New York and the Pennsylvania As- 
sociations for the Blind. 

Mr. Burritt has served the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind many 
capacities since the beginning its 
organization, being its first president, 
then trustee, and now member 
the executive committee. 

While Mr. Burritt has written many 
pamphlets and reports connection 
with his lifework, containing studies 
permanent value, none these 
published book form except that 
which appears Chapter III the 
“Hygiene the Eye,” William 
Campbell Posey, A.B., M.D., entitled 
“The Blind. Blindness 
Economic and Social Point View. 
The Education and Employment 
the Blind.” 
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Annual Report Braille Transcribing 


July, 1923-1924 


RIDER 


National Advisor Braille, American Red Cross Librarian for the Blind, 
Library Congress 


and 
Assistant 


interest Braille transcrib- 
ing continues unabated. 

longer requires the appeal the 
blinded soldier; the needs other 
blind readers suffice enlist volun- 
teers, and the fascination the work 
holds them. There has been spe- 
cial publicity this year, nor any cam- 
paign enroll new recruits, yet eleven 
(11) new chapters and nineteen (19) 
branches have started the work, and 
hundreds persons have taken the 
preparatory course classes 
and correspondence. one hun- 
dred and sixty-one (161) persons 
have been awarded the certificate 
efficiency, and scores await reports 
tests. 

More than ninety-one thousand 
(91,000) pages Braille manuscript 
were received during the year, in- 
crease thirty-five percent. Braille 
proofreading fell short the increase 
the methods proofreading had 
readers instructed, and arrange- 
ment effected for chapters pay 
these blind workers. 

The finished books the year num- 
ber one hundred and twelve (112) 
titles, bound five hundred and 
forty-five (545) volumes, containing 
fifty-two thousand, nine hundred and 


eighty-four (52,984) pages. These 
figures not include eight thousand 
(8,000) pages trial manuscript 
submitted students completing the 
course. This first work fifty (50) 
pages each—is read expert proofers 
and reported detail transcribers, 
but seldom put into permanent 
bindings because inaccuracies, dup- 
lication, etc. used for tubercular 
blind and those with contagious dis- 
eases, and such distribution fills 
real need. The increase titles 
amounts four percent, volumes 
thirty-five percent, and pages fifty- 
six percent. The relatively small in- 
crease titles compared with the 
large increase volumes and pages 
shows that much longer books were 
transcribed. Readers evince decided 
preference for complete books rather 
than extracts, short stories and 
articles, and increasing number 
capable and practised transcribers 
have copied books. 
book said complete when the 
manuscript has been sent in, proof- 
read and corrected, shellacked, col- 
lated, numbered Braille and ink, 
arranged volumes convenient 
size with proper title and contents 
pages, and sent for binding. Repre- 
sentative titles completed this year 
are: 
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TITLE 


THE SEA 


THROUGH THE SHADOWS WITH HENRY.. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY DEAFNESS AND THE 


ROAD SILENCE 


SECRET PLACES THE HEART 
THE BRASS BOWL 

SELECTED 
RED AND BLACK 


JAVA HEAD 


WILD FIRE 
STILL JIM 


GLIMPSES THE MOON 
GREAT POSSESSIONS 
ANDIVIUS HEDULIO 


THE MOUNTEBANK 
THE SECRET CITY 
STORY PHAEDRUS— 


How Got the Greatest Book the World 
NOBLESSE OBLIGE 


The Library Congress has put 
many these books into substantial 
and attractive bindings, and when not 
needed Evergreen circulated them 
among the blind the New 
York Public Library, The Free Li- 
brary Philadelphia, California 
State Library, Champaign Public 
Library, and others have bound and 
circulated some books Brailled 
transcribers their respective cities 
and states. 

Chapters may have the work 
their Braille groups belong chosen 
libraries they arrange for the re- 
ceiving library bind the manuscript 
and circulate it. The place owner- 


Thomas Hardy 


PEACEMAKERS—BLESSED AND 


CALIFORNIA—An Intimate History 


Alice Brown 


AUTHOR VOLUMES 
THE PIPER—A Play 


The nee of a Dutch Boy Fifty Years After 


Louis Joseph Vance Vols. 
Matthew Arnold ..... Vols. 
Katherine Mansfield Vols. 
...John Galsworthy . 8 Vols 
...Arnold Bennett Vols 
. 8 Vols 
Frances Hodgson Burnett Vols. 
5 Vols 
Edward Lucas White ................14 


Newell Dwight Hillis ................ Vols. 
Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews.... Vol. 
cena Bishop William A. Quayle........... 1 Vol. 
<aaed Anna Katherine Green .............. 8 Vols 


ship and distribution way affects 
alters the proofreading and other 
careful detailed work done Wash- 
ington prepare all manuscript for 
binding. more proofreaders are 
trained hoped there may com- 
petent local ones cooperate directly 
with large Braille groups. decid- 
ing the matter placing hand-copied 
material, chapters will wish consider 
both local interests and the greatest 
good the greatest number 
readers. Unless there locality, 
addition apparent need, some 
prospect adequate collection 
books for the blind, the gift 
dozen hundred volumes usu- 


BROTHER THEODORE ROOSEVELT..........Corinne Roosevelt Robinson ......... Vols. 
THE Lord Frederick Hamilton ............ Vols. 
HEAD OF THE HOUSE OF COOMBE........ 
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ally undesirable, they will soon 
read blind residents and lie the 
shelves unused. library without 
equipment for announcing and send- 
ing books many blind readers will 
scarcely wish the expense 
binding and caring for few Braille 
volumes. will prefer direct ap- 
plicants libraries keeping stocked 
with publications for the blind and 
having facilities for caring for and 
circulating them mail. Act 
Congress provides that libraries may 
send embossed literature and from 
borrowers postage free. There are 
present about twelve circulating 
libraries having rather complete and 
growing collections for the blind, and 
they are fairly well located for wide- 
spread lending. 

From many readers come expres- 
sions delight hand-copied books. 
They warmly commend the character 
the subject matter, the size and 
form the volumes, the clearness and 
accuracy the Braille, and they show 
fine appreciation the time and 
devoted effort willingly contributed 
their behalf. lonely deaf-blind 
woman writes: 


let know when more new titles 
are 

“They are such readable books, 
and thanks all who 
minister us. trials befall 
them may God raise for them 
courteous and kind help.” 

“The House Merrilees, 
Archibald Marshall, has reached 
safely. The last the nine 
volumes arrived yesterday, and 
looking forward with the 
greatest pleasure reading the 
story. Coming just this time 
makes seem almost like 
Christmas present, and pre- 
fer books raised print any 
present the world, you can im- 
agine how happy am.” 

hand-made book con- 
vert. They are splendidly done 
and are giving the joy new 
worth-while literature.” 

“The hand-copied books in- 
clude such fine things. shall 
grateful for all may 
privileged borrow. have read 
practically everything raised 
print and hungry for books.” 


Some transcribers reach high de- 


always look the title page 
hand-made books see not 
only who the author, but the 
name the adorable person who 
transcribed it. Their places 
heart are pretty well warmed 
and feathered when they use their 
time and hands make books 
that will some day other fall 
into hands.” 


Other readers have written: 


thrilled the hand- 
copied books. The work 


wonderful and such untold 
blessing the blind. Will you 


gree accuracy, but all hand-copied 
manuscripts, satisfactory and 
valuable, must proofread and cor- 
rected. The proofreading any 
considerable amount Braille with 
the eyes inadvisable. 
reader the proper person for this 
work, and happily affords occupa- 
tion those whose opportunities are 
limited. Not all habitual readers make 
competent proofreaders. addition 
good education there must 
natural fitness for the work: gifts 
observation, ingenuity and neatness,— 
and these must supplemented 
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study method. Proofreader’s 
Manual has been prepared outlining 
and gives series lessons 
written and sent those wishing 
proofread for the Red Cross. This 
training given free. 
edition the revised Word List has 
been embossed for proofreaders. 
was produced duplication, the press 
work and binding having been donated 
the Ziegler Publishing Company. 
Forty-five (45) persons (blind) are 
taking the course, sixteen (16) have 
completed it, obtained satisfactory 
standing, and begun proofreading. 
With more and experienced trans- 
cribers increased attention has been 
given hand-Brailling works 
study and reference. Because the 
many different and frequently chang- 
ing text books used colleges they 
are not press-embossed, and be- 
comes individual problem for blind 
students secure Braille copies 
them. Red have 
helped. have record more than 
three thousand (3,000) pages copied 
for students this year, and quite 
likely much more has been done than 
has been reported. How much this 
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here this country and Eng- 
land and Scotland, but found that 
there were books available. 
this juncture the head the 
local Red Cross chapter told 
that one her best workers 
would willing transcribe the 
books for me. After some hesi- 
tation, for knew the difficul- 
ties and labor the task would 
entail, consented the re- 
cipient this new and real Red 
Cross service. The work included 
transcribing from Livy, Ovid, 
Horace, Catullus and Seneca, and 
covered period the college 
year. quality the work was 
well-nigh perfect. thanks 
this transcriber, the Red Cross, 
and all who are working make 
this splendid service living 
force. hope that some day 
may able repay the kind- 
ness bringing the same ser- 
vice another one situated 
was when the only avenue help 
open was that volunteer 
Braille transcribing.” 

England the Student’s Library 


recognized one the most valu- 


form service appreciated shown 
letter from blinded ex-service 
man who has just completed college 
course: 


“Last Fall, when realized 
was undertake the reading 
Latin naturally the first consider- 
ation mind was text 
book. The task 


enough itself, but felt that 
must get Braille text somewhere 
work which instructors 
were accustomed. 


inquired 


able features volunteer copying, 
and includes books law, history, 
political economy and science, clas- 
sics, English language and literature. 
One blind student there succeeded 
coming out top the London 
examination, and won the prize. This 
brilliant result more than 
the transcription nearly two hun- 
dred volumes her behalf the 
Student’s Library. 

When transcribing volunteers 
was begun America, Braille had 
just been officially adopted. There 
were helps its study seeing 
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people, and course lessons had 
worked out. This year the course 
has been completely revised and copi- 
ous notes added clear doubtful 
points and eliminate unnecessary cor- 
respondence. very successful. 
Lessons and first work now being 
received show marked improvement, 
and the questions students are 
often answered referring them 
information already their hands. 

Efficient help given friends 
the work Washington made pos- 
sible prepare such quantity 
manuscript for binding. the Dis- 
trict Columbia Red Cross Chapter 
House, each week during the winter 
months group faithful young 
women, largely office workers day, 
met the evening shellac manu- 
script sent other chapters. Dur- 
ing the year they shellacked nine 
thousand, four hundred 
eight (9,438) pages. Other volunteers 
including Junior League members as- 
sisted the Library Congress 
many hours each week. Mrs. Henry 
Parsons Erwin has for two years 
made the Junior League group de- 
pendable factor upon which count 
definitely. Volunteers were again 
ably directed Mrs. James 
Richards and Mrs. Wolfe, and 
Mrs. Alfred Houghton continued 
give special stenographic assistance 
regular days. these devoted 
helpers due definite share the 
year’s accomplishments. Some the 
work their credit the shellacking 
thirty thousand (30,000) pages 
manuscript, the collating and num- 
bering it, and other detail work 
difficult list, but invaluable. 

The spirit which any work 
done determines its character and suc- 


cess. think the unprecedented 
success volunteer transcribing may 
explained both the wish serve 
others and the challenge and self 
help people find it. Before master- 
ing Braille, and afterwards, workers 
meet real difficulties and discourage- 
ments, but their letters reveal beau- 
tiful spirit which the work seems 
engender. From some these 
quote 

“Tt seems that one the 
greatest advantages offered the 
Red Cross this work that 
link between those who need 
helping hand and those who are 
eager lend it.” 

“As silent discipline con- 
control, Braille writing seems 
quite remarkable. Last, but 
not least, one learns humility. 
look upon little machine 
recording gauge health, 
brain, and poise.” 

“You surely spoke the truth 
when you told Braille ‘fas- 
cinating,’ and I’m not sure 
case that isn’t going de- 
moralizing, for find myself 
leaving undone the things ought 
do, Braille. And work! 
But satisfying feel that 
doing something definitely 
useful that will last least few 
years. like nothing 
better tombstone than ‘She 
Brailled Book’.” 

“As very enthusiastic pupil 
Braille transcribing cannot 
urge too strongly field for 
volunteers.” 

“Braille certainly teaches one 
perseverance, concentration, and 
fiendish desire win out. 
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has been life saver yours 

most gratefully.” 

are sometimes asked whether 
hand-copied books are still needed. 
This report should answer that ques- 
tion. Corroboration appears tell- 
ing phrase the last Annual Report 
the American Foundation for the 
Blind. This organization, which 
sponsors and fosters work for the 
blind the United States, 

“secured Act Congress 

permitting the Veterans’ Bureau 

spend portion its appro- 
priation for the publication 

Braille books for the blinded 

Veterans the World War.” 

result sixty-eight (68) titles are 
being embossed and 

“will constitute most welcome 

addition the distressingly lim- 

ited number Braille books now 

print.” 
Fifteen copies each these titles are 
expected cost approximately one 
hundred thousand 
000.00). Such costly embossing en- 
ables one sufficiently value the 
Braille books made volunteer ex- 
perts,—and the single copy produced 
hand, when compared with the 
customary Braille edition from ten 


twenty-five copies, seen serve 
more adequately than first appears. 
Producing duplicates from hand- 
copied manuscript has been very suc- 
cessful numerous single page ex- 
periments, and the twelve page 
Word List painstakingly prepared, 
but has not proven satisfactory 
books. Irregularities the relief 
dots inevitably creep into long manu- 
scripts. They not interfere with 
reading, but are exaggerated 
duplication that corrected and faint 
dots are confused and lost. Mr. 
Walter Holmes, Editor and Man- 
ager the Matilda Ziegler Magazine 
for the Blind, conducted many ex- 
operated with various persons per- 
mitted make tests the pressroom 
the Ziegler Publishing Company. 
his help, advice and encourage- 
ment are deeply indebted. Others 
whose aid and advice have been 
solicited are Howe Memorial Press 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
Cooper Engineering and Manufactur- 
ing Company, American Foundation 
for the Blind, Howe Publishing So- 
ciety, Mr. Emile Berliner Wash- 
ington, C., and Mr. Edgar 
Berliner Montreal, Canada. 
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CLYDE ROTHRICK 
Clyde Rothrick, blind evangelist Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, crossing two thousand foot 
trestle that spans the Grand River Grand Rapids 
Mr. Rothrick has crossed the bridge almost every day 
for year. One false step would probably result 
his death the river below. 


Blind Ministers and Missionaries 


The Hardest Thing Blind Folks Have Overcome 


WAS born Jewell County, 
Kansas, 1873 and grew 

most boys do—happy and care- 
free—never dreaming the black 
shadow that was eventually over- 
take me. When was quite small, 
parents moved Nebraska, where 
attended school. the age 
fourteen, united with the Baptist 
church. Just about that time, evi- 
dences defective vision began 
appear but there was pain, and 
never complained, there seemed 
cause for immediate alarm. 

1889 commenced work the 
Burlington depot Beatrice, Ne- 
braska. 1896, yielded the call 
preach and entered the Moody 
Bible Institute Chicago. had 
money and had work during the 
day and study night. That summer 
nature grew some rather heavy pads 
knees. These did not result 
from the long time spent prayer 
but from the time spent scrubbing 
floors for board. The continued 
night study affected fast failing 
vision and became discouraged and 
returned first love, the Bur- 
lington depot. This time worked 
the round-house. About year 
after return, the Road instituted 
physical examinations for the men. 
These examinations included rigid 
eye test and saw finish 
railroader. came. God’s hand was 


Preconceived Ideas About the Blind 


Quinton Heights Baptist 


Church, Topeka, Kansas 


the helm, however, and rather 
strange way met the Reverend 
Merrill, pastor the Baptist 
re-enter Christian work, offered 
room the parsonage and the use 
his library, and was instrumental 
securing part time work for 
two churches near Beatrice. ac- 
cepted the opportunity and served the 
two churches for some time. 

The farther went the more rea- 
lized the need more efficient train- 
entered the Moody Bible Institute. 
One month later met with serious 
accident and pulled off rather spec- 
tacular stunt way mission. 
was dark, foggy, drizzly night 
and defective vision caused sur- 
roundings appear indistinct. 
started walk through what 
thought was shadow, but proved 
yawning chasm where the 
Clark Street bridge over the Chicago 
River should have been. had just 
opened for boat pass through and 
dropped into the river and sustained 
fractured leg below the knee, 
severe scalp wound and badly rup- 
tured blood vessel. The injuries came 
from collision with some piling 
that had been conveniently arranged 
for reception. 

While lying the water, holding 
the piling and waiting for 
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rescuers, the old tempter, who had 
been dogging steps for over six 
years, made another attack. made 
mistake that time. The renewed 
attack led more definitely re- 
sign will that God and 
felt better. spent six months 
hospital and then returned the In- 
stitute. 

June accepted call become 
the pastor the Baptist church 
Carroll, Nebraska. The Chicago acci- 
dent had taken generous supply 
rapidly ebbing vision and rea- 
lized that the fight for sight would 
soon over. 

the brighter days back 
Beatrice, had met young lady with 
whom used build air-castles. 
Whenever one fell, built others. 
When the last one tottered, wrote 
that would release her from all 
previous promises. She refysed 
give the opportunity write an- 
love that will not let 
go.” glad that she did. She 
offered leave her home and take 
chances “for better, for worse.” Her 
devotion and courage inspired 
make another effort. When stood 
with her the altar was practically 
blind and our material assets were too 
meagre bear thought, but did 
have the courage and determination 
obey the call Christian work. 
have now rounded out twenty 
years married life active minis- 
terial work and God has never failed 
single promise. After the wed- 
ding, returned four hun- 
dred year job Carroll. There 
vision gradually went out, and, 
the late summer nineteen hun- 
dred and five, became totally blind. 

sent for New York Point slate, 


alphabet and Bible and got busy. 
Then tackled and mastered 
Oliver. The added equipment was 
great! felt the shifting sands turn- 
ing into rock under feet. have 
learned many things without 
sight that seems that seeing 
the hardest thing that blind folks have 
ideas, prejudice and ignorance 
sighted people’s conception the 
possibilities blind persons. 

have spent over three years 
travelling evangelist and have served 
some very small churches and some 
larger ones. evangelist, have 
held number “return meetings.” 
the Quinton Heights Baptist church 
Topeka for the second time. 

When stand depot and listen 
the clicking the telegraph in- 
strument, hear engine thunder 
by, feel faint flickering first 
love, but—when stand church 
and grip the hand new convert, 
out the depths joy and sat- 


Doth God Exact Day-Labor, 
Light 


Franklin, Pennsylvania 

“Doth God exact day-labor, light 
denied?” Had not Milton, his 
great work, answered his question 
the affirmative, should quarrel with 
him when meet him “Paradise 
Regained.” 

have always rejoiced because 
Samson, upsetting the Philistine 
temple, even though had perish 
with his enemies, proved himself 


REVEREND ZWAYER 


strong after had lost his eyes, 
had been before Delilah cut his 
hair. 

“Lives great men all remind 
can make our lives sublime,” but 
even Caesar, Napoleon, Socrates, 
Spencer, Aristotle, Newton, Moses, 
Lincoln, Homer and Milton were 
value only they contributed the 
the race. Because 
this, will unblushingly talk my- 
self, thereby, may render little 
help great cause. 

When not quite nine years old, 
became almost totally blind. 
chief loss appeared then lie 
the fact that could longer see 
beautiful things and reproduce them 
slate paper. loved draw, 
and seemed have the makings 
possible artist. With this one ex- 
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ception, lived much the same life 
had lived before. had the 
same intimate “chum,” ran with the 
same “gang,” went swimming, slid 
the canal when there were holes 
the ice, wandered through the woods, 
hunted for nuts, climbed trees and 
had fights with the “bullies.” 

Once, when running race with 
railway train, determined reach 
certain corner before the engine did, 
got there, but face came con- 
tact with telegraph pole and the 
back head hit the bricks 
the pavement. This, however, did 
not stop from running races with 
trains, though did teach look 
out for sudden and unexpected stops. 

When was almost twelve years 
old, was admitted the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Instruction 
the Blind. During the first few 
years worked just enough “get 
through,” for was normal adoles- 
cent. believe might have been 
musician, but some strange means 
got the notion that all musicians 
were necessarily half lunatics. know 
better now. friend, Dr. Geibel, 
one the sanest men earth, but 
had not started his great career 
those days. one exam- 
inations, when turn came play, 
said the boy next me: “Watch 
dared without giving myself 
away. When had finished, Dr. 
Wood asked teacher how long 
had had the piece. weeks,” 
said teacher. Pretty 
well done, boy.” The result 
deception was that despite my- 
self, had keep music. Later 


on, entered Dr. Wood’s theory class. 
When was little more than 
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eighteen, was “honorably 
charged” from school and real life 
began. had specialized literature 
and had also studied piano, organ 
and besides learning the 
trades piano tuning, broom-making, 
carpet weaving and chair caning. 

Deciding that this “wilderness” 
John the Baptist was needed “to 
prepare the way” for the blind, 
undertook adventure forth such. 
arranged lecture “The Educa- 
tion the Blind” and made début 
little church. advertised, and 
expected the city come masse. 
The city didn’t come. Only about 
thirty people, chiefly friends, were 
present. The element nature 
that makes “mad” when nail 
drives crooked, served then, and 
continued lecturing. Success was 
varied but was beginning accom- 
plish purpose—the enlightenment 
the public. 

next started store with capital 
fifteen dollars and debt more 
than two hundred. The stand was 
poor, and found necessary 
something else for living. Music 
teaching, tuning, repairing and occa- 
sional lecturing followed, and, finally, 
success came. 

The pastor church told 
that many the members thought 
that should enter the ministry. 
also advocated the undertaking, and 
already had the desire and con- 
viction, determined respond 
repeated urgings. Mr. Frank Battles, 
now leading investment banker 
Philadelphia, and still close and true 
friend, was that time principal 
the Pennsylvania School for the Blind. 
had been one teachers from 
the beginning and valued his ad- 


vice and was sure his understand- 
ing. offered special course, 
the same time, beloved friend 
Doctor Wayland, editor the 
National Baptist, and son the noted 
President, Francis Wayland, became 
deeply interested and introduced 
President Weston Crozer 
Theological Seminary. 

entered the seminary, taking some 
studies with the regular classes. 
one respect was like Shakespeare, 
knew little Latin and less Greek.” 
September, 1888, became regu- 
lar student Crozer. Determined 
that blindness should not 
offered excuse for poor work, 
devised Braille system without 
system and took notes occasion 
required. had employ regular 
reader, but some the students 
found pleasure and profit reading 
and studying with me. wrote all 
essays Braille and read them 
class the others did. worked 
hard and acquired the reputation 
burning the latest lamp the semin- 
ary. graduated with the class 
ninety-one and was one the speakers 
commencement. 

Doctor Wayland and others urged 
remain the city. Had done 
this, career might have been dif- 
ferent. probably have 
worked a-church where the chief 
thing required would have 
been preaching, while assistant 
would have done the other work. 
chose otherwise. 

first church was normal 
school town, where the congregation 
consisted largely students and pro- 
fessors. The church had been newly 


organized and about hundred mem- 
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bers were added during pastor- 
ate. After remaining there for four 
years, left because the church was 
financially unable support pastor, 
Seven years later was recalled there 
and served for five more years the 
same field. The intervening seven 
years were spent with church the 
anthracite coal regions. was that 
field during the great strike, and man- 
successful pastor. 

most successful work was done 
mining town the Allegheny 
mountains. Here cared for the work 
two churches, wife preaching 
one when preached the other. 
found that satisfactory work could 
not done with the two churches 
and accepted call elsewhere. year 
later was recalled the mountain 
church and served there for thirteen 
years, supported the State Mis- 
sion Society. This church was practi- 
cally dead when took charge. The 
church worshipped worn out 
frame building and the Sunday School 
numbered only fifty-seven. During 
the first year, wife and made 
over five hundred calls. The Sunday 
School grew that new building 
became necessity. The State Con- 
vention endorsed the work and was 
therefore comparatively easy raise 
the needed money build. acted 
own architect and contractor, 
laying and carrying out plan which 
seventy-two forty-eight feet, di- 
vided that one part formed first 
class workshop that could readily 
thrown into the other occasion de- 
manded. 

Near the town, French and Bel- 
gian settlement afforded splendid op- 


portunities for service. paid ten 
dollars the purchase old 
shack, trusted the Lord for the bal- 
ance, took saw and hatchet, and, with 
the help family, converted the 
shack chapel. The Sunday 
School department was under the 
management wife. Soon, the 
entire work outgrew the building and 
had build another. planned 
beautiful chapel, employed men 
the building and had son “boss” 
the job during his college vacation. 
order work more efficiently 
among these people, continued 
former studies the French lan- 
guage. Much good was accomplished 
preaching that language. 

have made myself very familiar 
with the Bible, and thus able 
quote easily. This great asset. 
copy the Scripture lessons into 
Braille and try avoid all appear- 
ance reading with fingers. 
also familiarize myself with every 
part the church and try avoid all 
awkwardness the pulpit. People 
soon forget that blind. 

The following important facts must 
recognized order for blind man 
succeed the ministry: 

Blindness real handicap. 
introduces certain limitations into 
any occupation which one may 
engage. 

natural for people hesi- 
tate employ blind man when 
man with sight available for 
the same work. 

blind man must more cap- 
able than the man with sight who 
applies for the same position. 
must make for his deficiencies 
superior excellence other di- 
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Whatever success have had 
largely due the fact that have 
never lost sight these important 
truths. would not employ blind 
man build house unless 
could first show some work 
superior quality. 

The foregoing sketch would far 
from complete should fail say 
that much credit due wife. She 
woman boundless resourceful- 
ness, unlimited energy, courage, de- 
votion and loyalty. blind man 
the ministry must have such wife. 
Without mine—I should have been 
vanquished. 


How Realized Ambition 
Become Minister the Gospel 


Parkersburg, West Virginia 


was born farm three miles 
north Ravenswood October 
1870. parents were poor and 
when—three months after birth, 
they discovered that would totally 
blind for life, the shock must have 
been great. 

the age eight years, entered 
the public school. those good old 
days, the teachers found time give 
special attention. Four years later, 
was placed the School for the 
Blind Romney and remained there 
for the following eight years. Pro- 
fessor Johnson, one the most 
gifted blind men whom have ever 
known, was teacher. 
days the public and the school sys- 
tems had not yet been educated 
the standards today, and Professor 
Johnson met difficulties his work. 
spite them, managed give 
thorough instruction, particularly 


the sciences. the close 
years the school, was recom- 
mended for proficiency literature. 

was still long way from realiz- 
Gospel. was necessary for 
acquire the requisite knowledge 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew before 
seminary. Again turned the 
country school teachers. Mr. George 
Harrison was then beginning 
studies for the ministry. saw and 
used opportunity study with 
him. Morning and evening walked 
two miles work his school. 
difficulty confronted prepar- 
ing Greek could not 
them without some help. mother 
came nobly the rescue, learned the 
Greek alphabet while studied the 
grammar, and was thus able 
reading for me. Further studies 
the essential languages were pur- 
sued the Ohio Valley College. 
presbytery finally consented recom- 
mend the Lane Seminary and 
sent there special student. 

was ordained evangelist 
the Presbyterian Church the 
United States 
and seven, and since that time have 
preached constantly. have served 
“stated supply” three churches, and 
only one these did blindness 
revert unfavorable way. 


You Build for Time 
Eternity 
STEELE 
Windsor, Missouri 


was born farm near Mar- 
shall, Missouri. parents did not 
possess much worldly wealth, and 
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when, very early manhood, af- 
fection the optic nerve rendered 
hopelessly blind, the burden was 
heavy indeed. For various reasons, 
the support the home rested, 
great extent, upon shoulders. 
This made obligatory for dis- 
cover some means earning rea- 
sonable livelihood. 

For some time succeeded fairly 
well travelling agent for large 
photographic firm. Then came 
opportunity learn the blind man’s 
trade broom-making and once 
availed myself the chance master 
practical trade. working twelve 
and eighteen hours day, found 
the trade broom-making somewhat 
remunerative. 

Being studious type mind, 
and having early decided that the 
ministry would profession, 
began seek way further 
interrupted education. About 
time, both parents died and was 
left homeless. Everything pointed 
the direction inmost yearning. 

soon arrangements could 
made, entered the School for the 
Blind St. Louis, Missouri. After- 
wards, devoted year theological 
studies Cumberland University, 
Lebanon, Tennessee. The remaining 
three years academic work were 
spent Mount Valley College, Mar- 
shall, Missouri. Thus, the way was 
paved for answering the insistent call 
the great and responsible work 
the 

Throughout the years college, 
was necessary for acquire all 
knowledge, except that which could 
gained study Braille Bible, 
having fellow-students read 
me. the time, was the 


only blind student—and the first one 
—attendant either college. did 
good deal preaching during the 
student days and enjoyed the usual 
practice received the average theo- 
logical student. 

married soon after graduation, 
and wife, being ardently interested 
work, entered whole-heartedly 
into the joy life service the 
cause the Master. 

now nearly forty years since 
loss sight, and although 
not now active used be, 
has proved the truth the old pro- 
way.” 

concluding let say those 
who are handicapped and discouraged 
you will rest the foundation 
your building the One who the 
“chief corner stone,” the success 
your life will assured. There are 
many interpretations the word 
“success,” for you decide 
whether you will build for time 
eternity. “Choose this day whom 
will serve.” 


Blindness Incentive Greater 
Effort the Ministry 


Post 


Kirkland Presbyterian Church 
Clinton, New York 


sight had been poor from boy- 
hood days, but served put 
through high school, Hamilton Col- 
lege and Auburn Theological Sem- 
inary New York. was just 
nearing the end course the 
Seminary when became impossible 
for see read. However, 
upon graduation, accepted the 
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pastorate the Presbyterian church 
Corfu, New York, and worked 
actively there for about six months. 

Buffalo hospital, underwent 
operation for cataract and short 
while afterward, lost all vision. For 
about fifteen years have been 
total physical darkness. 

The sudden loss sight discour- 
aged first, but felt that God 
would have work for him the 
ministry spite blindness. had 
resigned the pastorate the Corfu 
church, but other possibilities arose 
and continued work the Gospel 
ministry. Good friends put 
touch with the New York Association 
for the and, through the As- 
sociation, was enabled give few 
months the study typewriting 
and learning read and write Braille. 

Soon after losing sight, sup- 
plied small country church Kirk- 
land, New York, two miles from 
boyhood home. When 
period New York was ended, the 
Kirkland church called its regu- 
lar pastorate. ministry there has 
extended over period more than 
fourteen years, and the entire experi- 
ence has been most happy. 

have tried conduct ministry 
Visitors the church have often ex- 
pressed surprise when they discovered 
the fact blindness. The church 
has advanced many ways during 
pastorate, though will always re- 
main small rural church. Member- 
ship has more than doubled since 
came here. have had repeated op- 
portunities preach other churches 
and have been many pulpits 
Greater New York, Washington, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Utica and many 


smaller towns. have found more 
joy life since sight failed than 
would have believed possible. 
Blindness barrier success 
the ministry. is, the other 
hand, incentive better effort. 
compels intensive training the 
memory. affords insight into the 
greatness human possibilities. 
substantial help winning the good 
will others and thus affording op- 
portunities help them many 
ways. Blindness way hinders 
one from leading others the feet 
the merciful Saviour men, where 
peace and blessing may found. 


The Opportunities Blindness 


SAMUEL NICKERSON 
Winter Hill, Massachusetts 


The story missionary and 
ministerial life not without adven- 
ture and abundant 


was born the little mountain 
town Albany, New Hampshire, 
good while ago. After graduation 
from theological seminary, four 
years were spent ministering the 
negroes North Carolina and West 
Virginia, after which accepted the 
pastorate the Free Baptist Church 
Sugar Hill, New Hampshire. The 
village was then beginning its career 
summer resort the White 
Mountains and the pastorate presented 
great opportunity. spent 
eight years there, during which time 
became acquainted with number 
the best and greatest men and 
women generation. have 
been urged write reminiscences 
these delightful friendships, but fear 
have delayed too long. 

When failing health and strength 
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brought blindness gift, thought 
that necessity would practi- 
cally laid aside from all usefulness. 
This first discouraged attitude 
mind was wrong. Blindness has 
brought innumerable opportuni- 
ties for service. Today, preach but 
little, but this more the fault 
poor health than blindness. 
much work means cor- 
respondence. This affords constant 
channel service. urge all blind 
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persons adopt and familiarize 
themselves with the use the type- 
writer speedy assistant. have 
invented writing tablet which give 
those who are financially incapaci- 
tated. Whenever send out this 
tablet, write letter accompany 
it. purpose cheer and en- 
courage the ones who receive the 
tablets, and urge them find 
advantages their disadvantages. 
Translate your blindness into 
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opportunity understand and serve 
others and you will have accomplished 
something worth while. 


Disability Turned Into Ability 


The Story Missionary Who Was 
Not Discouraged 


good many years ago, far- 
away Turkey, Dr. Elias Riggs labored 
one the pioneer missionaries 
the Orient. His must have been 
peculiarly difficult field, but—could 
have foreseen how his children 
and his children’s children would fol- 
low him into the Master’s vineyard, 
his joy would have been great indeed. 

The Reverend Charles Riggs, 
son Dr. Elias Riggs, was born 
Constantinople, where, the 
age four years, lost his sight 
result scarlet fever. The boy 
received good general education 
and, through the efforts his parents 
and with the help his brothers and 
sisters, completed his college pre- 
paratory work. entered Princeton 
University, and there 
James aided him keeping with 
lectures and reading. graduated 
with the famous class 1879, the 
one which President Woodrow 
Wilson was member. 

The handicap blindness did not 
cause him deviate one bit from his 
plan emulate his father mission- 
ary endeavor. 1880, under the 
American Board, returned his 
birthplace, there labor where his 
father had labored many years be- 
fore. preached and taught 
Aintab and Constantinople until 1894, 
when returned America. 

Last October, sailed for Shaowu, 
China, with his son, the Reverend 
Charles Riggs, who engaged 
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agricultural and missionary work 
there. hopes help with the in- 
struction the blind far his 
strength will allow and spend his 
closing years the mission field. 

Mr. Riggs has two children who 
are engaged missionary work. 
Mrs. Ira Gillett serves under the 
Methodist Board Inhambane, 
Portuguese East Africa, and the 
Reverend Charles Riggs, already 
Mr. Riggs, the Reverend Ernest 
Riggs, Associate Secretary the 
American Board Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions.. 

Amid the pages the history 
missionary endeavor, what inspir- 
ing chapter will presented the 
Riggs family. Let those who truly 
feel the lure the mission field re- 
member the man who, despite blind- 
ness, enlisted for active service, and 
splendid line missionary succession. 
Today—his former disability has be- 
come source continued and spe- 
cialized ministration those similarly 
handicapped. turning handicap 
into helpfulness, his disability has 
been automatically transformed into 
ability. 


God Had Work for 


Joliet, Illinois 
When joined the Baptist church 
the age nineteen, the pastor re- 
marked: “God has work for you, 
Clara.” accepted the first work 
that offered. One year later com- 


menced travelling State Deputy. 
have never let blindness used 
drawing-card, except three 
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early instances where was overper- 
suaded. each these cases, 
regretted it. 

the age thirty, feeling that 
was called preach, became 
evangelist. had Methodist col- 
league who rounded out all de- 
ficiencies. Her brother said that 
were like the two halves pair 
shears—neither one could cut with- 
out the other. 

preacher’s license, which, our de- 
nomination, almost equal ordina- 
tion. went West and became 
preacher. course had take 
small churches, which could not pay 
living salary, but, for me, this was 
not insurmountable obstacle, 
had moderate income own. 
With the help private secretary 
and small girl for guide, under- 
took full pastoral work. 

Spurgeon once said: “It more 
difficult manage small church than 
large one.” think that was 
right. When candidating, chanced 
overhear this remark: “We must 
have resident pastor who will give 
full time and preach well 
any minister town; but—we can 
only pay three hundred dollars.” 

the years passed on, supplied 
many pulpits, did considerable house- 
to-house missionary work and good 
deal Bible teaching. greatest 
hindrance did not lie blindness 
but the foolish prejudices sighted 
people. Sometimes, Milton said: 
have “turned our tortures into hor- 
rid arms against the torturers,” 
lecturing “Queer Notions about 
the Blind.” 

1907, became interested the 
Society for Providing Evangelical Re- 
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ligious Literature for the Blind, and 
after little independent work, was 
commissioned field secretary. During 
the following nine years, visited 
twenty-one large cities eleven 
states, sometimes remaining one 
city for six months. sought oppor- 
tunity speak for least ten minutes 
all the large evangelical churches. 
was endowed with strong voice, 
had difficulty making myself 
heard large audiences. Frequently, 
the pastors the various churches 
invited preach their pulpits. 

later work, always travelled 
alone, but reaching city, im- 
mediately engaged sighted guide, 
usually telegraph boy. also ac- 
quired temporary private secretaries. 
all public life have avoided, 
far possible, any allusion 
own blindness. hope that the final 
decision will be: “She hath done what 
she 


Successful Minister, Lecturer 
and Entertainer 


Ora GRESSER 


The Reverend Wilson, presi- 
dent the Kansas Association for 
the Blind, man unique accom- 
plishment, being successful minister, 
lecturer and entertainer one and 
the same time. 

Mr. Wilson Ohioan who has 
spent much his time the West. 
the age eighteen, lost his 
sight the result measles and im- 
mediately afterward entered the Ohio 
State School for the Blind Colum- 
bus, where remained until came 
West four years later. 

Discovering the existence 
natural bent for literary work and 


public speaking, decided fit him- 
self for the forum and entered 
well-known school oratory Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. After training 
there, went the platform 
lecturer Shortly 
afterward, friends urged him con- 
sider entering the work the min- 
istry and 1895, was ordained 
the ministry the Church Christ, 
Wallula, Kansas. 

Mr. Wilson’s brother preachers re- 
gard him as: “An able man, strong 
pulpit ability.” man who can see 
more work and better ac- 
quainted with his people than many 
preachers with two eyes, two pairs 
glasses and telescope. always 
great demand Chatauqua 
speaker, has far better library than 
the average preacher, has preached the 
gospel for more 
years, stays longer one field than 
the average man and always makes 
change field from choice, never 
from necessity.” 

The board deacons and elders 
former church wrote: 

“No numeral can used meas- 
uring the good which will come 
this congregation from the six years 
our pastor. Under his present 
ministration, the church has gone for- 
ward each its departments. 
are thankful for the good has done 
and especially grateful and appre- 
ciative the splendid service rend- 
ered behalf our young people.” 

Ex-Governor Hoch Kan- 
sas writes: want the liberty ex- 
pressing high appreciation the 
great work Wilson has done 
here. have known all Mr. Wil- 
son’s predecessors for the past forty 
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years. Many them have been able 
men, but none have equalled him 
effective service.” 

Mr. Wilson himself says: have 
never given much thought 
handicap. have ardently desired 
successful minister and have 
made the preparations necessary. 
owe whatever success have had 
two factors—hard study and faithful 
service. have had difficulty 


holding own with the average 
minister, despite handicap. have 
held some the best pulpits the 
brotherhood and have commanded 


some the best salaries. perform 
all ceremonies such immersions, 
marriages and funeral services and 
have general oversight and manage- 
ment the local church. believe 
that the ministry possible for any 
person who qualified, consecrated 
and faithful.” 

Mr. Wilson has just closed five 
year pastorate with the Central 
Avenue Christian Church Topeka, 
Kansas and now engaged evan- 
gelistic and supply work. 

president the Kansas As- 
sociation for the Blind. 


HIS whole attitude mind 
call civilization culture de- 

pends peculiarly delicate 
balance between the contrasting mental 
activities, thought and emotion; and 
proves exceedingly difficult ap- 
proach any subject touching blindness 
without disturbing this balance, for 
the reason that emotion has always 
been the preponderant reaction 
blindness. 

People can laugh what happens 
deaf man, discuss the loss 
arm paralysis with complete calm, 
yet the moment blindness mentioned 
there instant and involuntary 
flux emotions, such pity and 
sympathy, that distorts the entire per- 
spective. These emotions, although 
brought about reasons somewhat 
obscure, are, nevertheless, universal, 
and color every concept the blind 
held the seeing. During this dis- 
cussion may therefore prove neces- 
sary swing the other extreme 
order restore the balance. 

There has always been particu- 
larly keen interest the psychology 
blindness, even before the general 
interest psychology now marked. 
The seeing are constantly asking 
questions covering every phase it— 
and quite normally. Sight such 
universally used and useful sense that 
the loss would seem bring 
about psychological condition diffi- 
cult conceive. But two facts per- 
tinent analysis the subject 
are revealed these questions: first, 
that general the seeing believe 
(anyone who has read Dr. James 
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Robinson’s The Mind the Making 
will grasp the significance giv- 
ing this word) that the psychology 
the blind something fundamen- 
tally different from that the seeing 
and second, they believe that the lack 
sight all but compensated for 
added keenness remaining 
senses, new senses, and increased 
richness experience. These beliefs 
are not confined people easily de- 
luded usual matters, moreover. 
They can found the most amaz- 
ing quarters. spite this, the 
facts (having been blind nineteen 
years feel fairly familiar with the 
facts) show that the psychology 
the blind differs from that the 
seeing only that the blind not 
see. 

This not intended paradox 
tance, and the only starting-point from 
which the subject can properly 
approached. The psychology the 
blind neither irrevocably removed 
from that the seeing nor all but 
identical with through some com- 
pensating means. simply the full 
psychology normality with such 
changes and deficiencies are 
brought about the lack sight. 
The blind have power sense not 
possessed the seeing, not even 
increased keenness the remaining 
senses; merely subtraction sight 
with somewhat better utilization and 
development the four other senses 
meet conditions. 


1Courtesy the “Atlantic Monthly.” 
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peculiar fact connection with 
this last has been responsible for much 
the confusion, apparently. The 
chief reason the blind display marked 
superiority over the seeing the 
other senses, particularly hearing and 
touch, that the seeing persist 
concentrating sight regardless 
conditions. man awakened 
the night tries see what has 
awakened him, matter the room 
inky dark. Sight always the 
most important sense and the one 
called first. So, even when 
blindfolded for comparative tests, the 
seeing man finds extremely diffi- 
cult shift the focus attention 
from sight these other senses. 
Paradoxically enough, therefore, the 
reason blind man utilizes these 
senses greater extent because 
has given this natural attempt 
see, which many cases requires 
long time, particularly sight fails 
gradually, since for the most 
part unconscious process linked 
with how completely blindness ac- 
cepted fact. 

must not forgotten too that 
there are only four remaining senses, 
for this has some widely ramified con- 
sequences. First, means that the 
blind are confronted with constant 
twenty per cent deficiency received 
impressions, the significance which 
hope make clear; and secondly, 
precipitates entire new sense- 
realize our senses are 
until possibly cold reminds how 
heavily taste depends smell. Tak- 
ing sense important sight out 
circuit necessarily forces some 
vastly more far-reaching readjust- 
ments, But perhaps the best way 
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make this well these other basic 
considerations clear begin with 
hearing. 


Hearing the first sense the blind 
turn the course reorientation 
the one that responds most 
development; the one which proves, 
ultimately, the most useful. The see- 
ing call for wide range 
uses normal intercourse and there- 
fore not many additional mechanics 
need provided the case 
touch. But the blind merely develop 
the possibilities hearing their 
logical limits instead being en- 
dowed with any increased sensitive- 
ness. 

can best demonstrate this two 
seeing friends mine. One, 
electrical engineer, can pick out and 
interpret the hum turbogener- 
ator whole series sounds which 
not even aware; the other, 
automotive engineer, can the same 
with the engine passing car. 
They have merely developed their 
them their professions, the same 
way which the blind develop their 
hearing particular service 
them meeting the conditions im- 
posed lack sight. 

Sound reflection typical ex- 
ample. Whenever sound impinges 
flat vertical surface any ap- 
preciable area much 
the same light—not echoed. 
echo also reflection, but 
pronounced type; but the sort re- 
flection which refer takes place 
distances shorter than necessary 
for echo, and results merely 
the addition the original sound 
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characteristic quality that could 
probably classified overtone. 
Poles, trees, walls, buildings, cars, any 
fairly flat, fairly vertical, good-sized 
surface, will produce this effect. The 
seeing rarely, ever, are aware 
it, course. They not need 
be. But the blind not only are aware 
but make thoroughly practical 
use for such everyday purposes 
locating objects, finding, for ex- 
ample, the gaps long line 
parked cars. When blind man taps 
his walking-stick the pavement 
shuffles his feet more often 
causing sounds which can reflected 
than trying determine his location 
touch. 

This utilization one hearing’s 
possibilities generally wasted alone 
responsible for the sixth-sense myth, 
and only one the several ways 
which this sense when developed 
serves the blind. But hearing also has 
two decided limitations particularly 
significant. the first place 
far less selective sense than sight. 

Sight impressions are received from 
only one general direction and any 
object this direction can brought 
into focus sharply that practically 
nothing else can seen, merely 
the expenditure what for the 
most part muscular effort. But the 
case hearing quite different. 
Sound impressions from every point 
within audible range 
without any considerable variation 
due direction, and each heard. 
The slam door, voices the 
street, train whistle, motor horn, 
register vividly and definitely 
piano music, and the only reason the 
music heard and these other sounds 
apparently are not that more 
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less unconscious effort attention 
has “tuned” them out and let through 
the music. 

doubt the seeing grasp what this 
means the blind, because they de- 
pend sight aid hearing far 
more heavily than they realize. Lip- 
reading, for example, bears much 
the burden conversational recep- 
tion, the simple experiment hold- 
ing the lips motionless will prove. 
But the blind hearing like radio 
set which permits all stations 
heard simultaneously and leaves 
the listener concentrate the one 
wants, which means tremendous 
demand attention. the city 
streets with their roar and rattle 
traffic, even small social gather- 
ings, the “tuning in” particular 
voice and the “tuning out” all other 
sounds require constant effort that 
means small and which makes 
for high rate fatigue. 

This further aggravated hear- 
ing’s second limitation. The auditory 
nerves are considerably smaller than 
the optical—the fact behind the fre- 
quently encountered statement that 
things seen are more vivid than things 
heard. the blind this course 
has special significance. means 
that the sense which must handle the 
great bulk received impressions can 
transmit less them the brain 
than the sense which handles the bulk 
for the seeing, or, engineering 
terms, that the input-output efficiency 
hearing less than that sight. 
the result that event can 
translated equally well into terms 
sight and sound the blind will not 
the seeing, and also that the rate 
fatigue increased. 
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This has not been generally recog- 
nized. seeing person who has been 
reading drawing doing other 
work requiring high visual concen- 
tration for long time finds not 
much his eyes themselves his whole 
optical mechanism tired; and when 
blind man has been listening in- 
tently for long time experiences 
much the same sort fatigue. Not 
that his ears are tired, but his entire 
auditory mechanism is, even more 
than the other’s optical mechanism, 
because the lower efficiency and 
the added work thrown it. Any 
familiar sound like the purr car’s 
motor, music, voice reading, will 
produce this result continued too 
long and, carried further, will 
bring nervous exhaustion that 
can corrected only quiet 
sleep. The fact that the seeing have 
another major sense they can turn 
also goes far toward relieving them 
this experience. After concert, 
for example, when fatigue might 
normally appear, they can shift the 
bulk attention seeing, giving the 
auditory mechanism opportunity 
recuperate, while the blind obvi- 
ously cannot. 

The whole situation further ag- 
gravated the auditory mechanism’s 
lack protection. The pupils pro- 
tect the eyes, contracting when the 
intensity becomes too great for com- 
fort, and the lids close when extreme 
intensities are reached. But matter 
how terrific sound is, the ears must 
receive with the same delicate end 
organs that receive the faintest mur- 
mur; often this brings result like 
that glare. 

must not concluded from all 
this, however, that the sound condi- 
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tions most agreeable the blind are 
quietness absolute silence. the 
contrary, find that any unusual quiet- 
ness produces depression strikingly 
like that which gloom produces the 
seeing. The dead night isolated 
spots make strangely dull and un- 
easy. There apparently minimum 
received stimuli necessary for 
mental alertness, which hearing must 
supply the case the blind. 

The determination distance and 
direction—a major service hearing 
performs for the blind—is not mat- 
ter increased sensitiveness but for 
the most part the elimination more 
less inherent errors. certain 
point certain street home 
town, for example, the music 
piano appears come from building 
door two ahead and the far 
side, while few steps’ progress shows 
that reality coming from 
building little farther along the 
near side, the illusion being caused 
peculiar reflection the sound. 
This only one the errors that 
must guarded against constantly. 
line shrubbery drapery may 
damp sound that entirely mis- 
taken estimate results. two points, 
one directly front and the other 
directly behind, find next im- 
possible certan whether sound 
comes from one the other. pro- 
portion its importance, however, 
seems know less about hear- 


ing psychologically than any other 
sense. 


Touch, the second sense the blind 
turn to, has been perhaps most the 
spotlight but the same time easily 
the most overrated all the senses 
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utilize. First all has 
fatigue factor second only smell, 
tactile reading, its most conspicu- 
ous application, demonstrates. Ap- 
parently, should easy read 
lines embossed characters with the 
fingertip lines printed char- 
acters with the eye, once the alphabet 
mastered. But not. Touch 
simply tires out. own case 
(and have been reading touch 
eighteen years) two hours the ex- 
treme limit for continuous reading 
and long before that the end organs 
are irritated and there such 
general restlessness that most 
difficult proceed. 

The general usefulness touch 
also limited the fact that 
motor sense; which mean that 
the fingers must moved over the 
surface object, instead merely 
brought contact with it, im- 
pression result. Many the 
seeing show they are not aware 
this when they simply place the hand 
blind person object. Reach, 
too, sets sharply defined bounds 
touch’s perspective, often resulting 
warped fragmentary concept 
object, Kipling’s story the 
six blind men and the elephant aptly 
illustrates. quite impracticable 
touch many objects such moving 
machinery, hot metal, live wires, 
all—which restricts the usefulness 
the sense still further. 

But even more important are the 
factors that affect the sensitiveness 
touch. generally believed that 
the thickness the skin decides that, 
primarily—a thick skin resulting 
dull touch and thin skin deli- 
cate touch; but has been ex- 
perience that this much less 


consequence than cold, for example, 
which makes touch all but useless, 
excessive heat, which results 
irritation and speeding fatigue just 
disastrous. Long fingernails, too, 
and not long the accepted sense 
all, reduce sensitiveness many per 
cent, does also film foreign 
matter like dust oil the finger 
ends, thin that can scarcely 
noticed otherwise. 

But the case hearing, the 
blind are more proficient touch than 
the seeing, not reason any pe- 
culiar endowment but simply because 
they have developed its normal possi- 
bilities. know seeing mechanics and 
surgeons who can perform feats 
touch blind man can surpass, mere- 
taking advantage the same 
use them. 

Memory similarly developed. 
The blind have long been reputed 
have memories superior the seeing, 
but this simply development and 
utilization wholly normal possibili- 
ties result necessity. Remem- 
bering telephone numbers, for ex- 
ample, the order phonograph 
records album would quite 
worth while, were difficult, be- 
cause such effective lubricant 
the otherwise squeaky mechanics 
living—but not difficult. Memory 
its work without the slightest con- 
scious effort only given 
opportunity, and again, with hear- 
ing and touch, the seeing, taking ad- 
vantage this, often develop 
even more remarkable extent than 
the blind. know man who can 
recite the entire Brown-and-Sharp 
wire table, mass unappealing and 
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dissociated figures. But the greatest 
service memory performs for the 
blind, particularly the human side, 
the recognition voices. 

This ability obviously the only 
practicable means the disposal 
the blind for indentifying people, and, 
being involuntary, proves, not 
usually appreciated, most effective 
when the conscious mind stands aside 
and gives the right way. find 
myself repeatedly. calling people 
name response their greetings 
without being consciously aware who 
they are till hear own voice. 
But even more significant fact the 
seeing that character- 
istic speech most easily recogniz- 
able. 

friends, know, think themselves 
slighted when sometimes call them 
name and other times not, 
but the difficulty that they sometimes 
use conventional greeting con- 
ventional way, leaving only the voice 
distinctive, while characteristic 
greeting manner affords infinitely 
more materal for associations. 

The similarity voices not con- 
fusing rule. Many are similar, 
sure, but have never en- 
countered absolute doubles, and 
general voices are sharply differ- 
entiated faces—in fact, often far 
more. The only difficulty have ex- 
perienced, strangely enough, caused 
one person’s having several voices. 
All have; change tone and 
quality more less unconsciously ac- 
cording our mood and condition. 
But some the change dismaying- 
marked. One woman, for example, 
has many five voices, each quite 
distinct. 

The physical condition also re- 
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vealed the voice striking de- 
gree, both change and normal 
characteristics. Fat people, for ex- 
ample, have voice quality which 
all but invariably detectable. Char- 
acter, too, easily read. fact 
seems that character revealed the 
voice even more fully and accurately 
than the face, doubt because 
the seeing, failing recognize this, 
make less attempt mask the 
voice. 

Perhaps the one thing the blind do, 
however, which has afforded more op- 
portunity for the sixth-sense and spe- 
cial-endowment myths than any other, 
get about unassisted. When 
has been comparatively easy for the 
seeing other things 
there has always been some peculiar 
difficulty about this, and after what 
has been said about hearing and touch 
the difficulty may aggravated 
the assumption that this ability 
merely combination these two 
senses, which not. Hearing and 
touch are material aids getting 
about, sure, hearing being 
particular value through its utiliza- 
tion sound reflection. But they are 
only aids; the faculty which the 
essence this ability equilibrium. 

Blindfolding seeing person and 
letting him walk the length 
room, the pin-the-tail-on-the- 
donkey games childhood, will 
demonstrate this. Even though 
traversing familiar floor his course 
will prove uncertain and will 
all probability bring wide the 
mark, while blind person under 
similar conditions will steer straight 
course. The explanation that 


walking what appears straight 
line reality series curves, 


\ 
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corrected sight the case the 
seeing give approximate straight 
result, and the case the blind 
hearing and touch, some ex- 
tent, but even more direct depend- 
ence equilibrium, the sense serv- 
ing much the same purpose 
gyroscope. 

With hearing and touch function- 
ing properly, for example, find my- 
self deviating from straight course 
whenever carry heavy parcel 
one hand any way impede the 
natural swing either arm, the devi- 
ation being the left the right 
according which side affected. 
Equilibrium also effective hori- 
zontal well vertical planes, mak- 
ing trifling dip rise floors 
streets instantly detectable. the 
blind getting about is, therefore, 
merely matter letting equilibrium 
its work, plus knowing the ground 
well seeing person knows his 
own house, which not difficult 
seems. 

Traversing spot only few times 
makes familiar does visu- 
ally the seeing, and even were 
difficult would vastly preferable 
step-counting. This has prac- 
tical value whatever, spite popu- 
lar assumptions the contrary. 
throws undue burden memory 
and attention and addition has 
enormous possibilities for error be- 
cause the length given person’s 
steps varies widely under differ- 
ent conditions that difference 
much ten twenty yards can de- 
velop few hundred steps. 

One interesting detail have come 
upon connection with getting about 
that time and not distance the 
factor that determines knowledge 
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location. Apparently the opposite 
should true. traversing familiar 
ground unconscious measuring 
distance should give the clue loca- 
tion; but when walking more rapidly 
than usual find reach given points 
before think should, and when 
walking more slowly than usual think 
should reach them before actually 
do. This shows that time and not dis- 
tance unconsciously measured. 

Snow and ice form peculiar handi- 
caps the blind getting about, 
not because added risks but be- 
cause they radically alter familiar 
conditions. Even inch two 
snow muffles normal sound reflec- 
tions effectually that the entire 
audible aspect place changed, 
and very thin coating snow 
ice enough blot out landmarks 
under foot important the blind 
houses and hills are the seeing, 
thus necessitating the learning new 
directions and reactions. 


However, all the varied phases 
the psychology blindness the 
one that has experience been 
the subject more questions than 
any other that imaging. People 
ask what sort impression the blind 
sunset, they cannot see them men- 
tally, and they cannot see their 
dreams. All this natural. The im- 
pressions carry away from 
event form something not di- 
rectly experienced exert powerful 
influence our whole manner 
thinking, and the seeing have been 
accustomed confining these impres- 
sions largely sight that they find 
difficult conceive the blind’s do- 
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(Dr. Robinson’s connotation again) 
that the blind retain mental pictures 
things seen before blindness and 
construct similar pictures things 
experienced through other senses 
described them. But this not 
true. 

Visualization, like all imaging, 
nothing more than memory proc- 
ess. Even mental picture some- 
thing not actually seen assembly 
parts things which have been 
seen. Things remembered and hence 
imaged therefore tend things 
most vividly recently experienced, 
and also tend remembered and 
imaged terms the sense through 
which they were experienced. So, 
the blind this means that things 
seen are crowded farther and farther 
into the background things heard 
and felt, until for all practical pur- 
poses the power visualization 
lost not long after sight. 

own case the power visu- 
alize faded out less than two years. 
Not that has been entirely lost. 
can still reconstruct scenes and events 
saw, clearly and accurately, and 
piece them together into tolerable pic- 
tures other things experienced 
since. But these early impressions 
are obviously inadequate for this. 
modern automobile cannot built 
one the first single-cylinder 
Wright glider; and can hold these 
pictures for only moment the 
expenditure effort wholly out 
proportion with the result. So, 
spite psychologist’s suggestion 
the contrary, have let imag- 
ing slip naturally into terms every- 
thing but sight. 
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ing otherwise. The result that there 
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impression particular Na- 
tional League game, for example (not 
the plays themselves, because they 
reach secondhand and are there- 
fore merely known), one crowds 
squirming and shuffling down run- 
ways, sticky humidity, confused wisps 
perfume and cigar smoke, the 
rattle applause and boom cheer- 
ing, insistent gum-venders, and loud 
nasal-voiced man who persisted even 
during the tensest moments telling 
over and over how had been hurt 
automobile accident—all simply 
heard felt but thoroughly definite, 
and things that make much the 
seeing’s impression total also. 

the same way have clear 
impression quiet spot just out- 
side town, store that attractive 
and one that not, house like 
and another not, and dreams 
also are always terms sensations 
other than sight. all cases 
greater less extent, however, 
find impressions are made more 
what may termed sensation 
overtones than sensations themselves. 

this mean that what re- 
member not facts much our 
reaction and interpretation facts, 
tone not only the note actually 
struck but the color and quality given 
the added overtones. have 
satisfying impression certain 
living-room, for example. always 
think something warm, com- 
fortable, and hospitable. But this im- 
pression based simply the fact 
that there was snapping open fire 
easy-chair after long cold ride. 
However, practically all our sensa- 
tions are unconsciously summarized 
and translated this way. 
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the case impressions coming 
through others, reactions play all 
but exclusive part. Indirect lighting 
something have never experienced, 
but have clear impression 
based memory and reaction 
descriptions. other things like 
the phenomenon electron emission 
impression fades out into con- 
cept, something merely known, while 
the seeing doubt visualize the 
terms diagram. 

the case people, find that 
what have termed these sensation 
overtones predominate such ex- 
tent and are infinitely higher and 
more numerous that they practically 
displace sensations themselves. When 
think of, for instance, particular 
friend think his strengths, his 
weaknesses, what has done and 
might have done, his reactions vari- 
ous situations and reactions 
him; not singly groups picked 
out for analysis but sharply de- 
fined composite that colors entire 
feeling toward him, all without being 
more than aware any physical 
points contact. Indeed, and this 
often confuses the seeing, find 
description person’s appearance 
does not help image him all 
and, the contrary, requires con- 
scious effort for associate 
with him. this moment, for ex- 
ample, cannot tell the color eyes 
hair more than half dozen 
friends, not because have not 
been told but because have clear 
impression them without such facts. 
They are lugged and therefore soon 
forgotten. 

the remaining details the gen- 
eral psychology blindness, one that 
seems worth mentioning the pe- 


culiar effect temperature. ex- 
treme either direction generally 
affects the seeing, bringing about 
mental depression and bodily debility, 
and the case the blind find this 
result considerably more marked. 
Even comparatively slight variation 
from normal claims attention in- 
sistently that disturbs concentra- 
tion, the explanation apparently lying 
the fact that, with sight subtracted, 
temperature occupies proportionally 
more the sense total and its re- 
actions are therefore more preponder- 
ant. 

Another fact that pain 
purely physical disturbance the eyes 
dims the mental vision (not 
confused with visualization) and 
mental grasp general. But this 
probably due simple nervous re- 
action. 

Concluding, cannot refrain from 
repeating that spite what may 
inferred from all that has been 
said, the psychology the blind 
differs from that the seeing only 
that the blind not see; and, 
further, want point out that the 
psychology the blind, like all psy- 
chology, simply the means, the 
stimulus mechanism, 
through which certain ends are at- 
tained. For the blind these ends are 
the same every essential particu- 
lar for the seeing; the same needs, 
the same desires, the same aspirations, 
the same pleasures; and when the 
seeing, exercising the faculty 
thought referred the outset, grasp 
this and all its significance there will 
not be, there now, distinct 
psychology the blind among the 
seeing. But that, has often been 
remarked, another story. 
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NEW LIGHT BRAILLE 
READING 


reader’s attention called 
article Miss Katheryn 
Maxfield entitled, “Summary 

the Information Collected the 
Uniform Type Committee Me- 
chanics Reading Raised Type.” 
Teachers the blind who have 
been perplexed regarding some 
the mechanics Braille reading 
peculiar touch readers will, 
believe, welcome this contribution. 

Newcomers work for the blind 
may not familiar with the ac- 
tivities the Uniform Type Com- 
mittee those who lived through 
the stirring times ten fifteen 
years ago. Recent recruits among 
the forces teachers the schools 
for the blind hear now only the 
faintest echoes what was once 
serious controversy. difficult 
for our new friends realize what 
profound emotions were aroused 
over the Type Question, which 
certain sections this country 
divided workers for the blind into 
two bitterly hostile camps. 

How the question was the end 
tacitly submitted board ar- 
bitration, composed touch read- 
ers, old story all. The 


investigations this Committee in- 
volved among other things the 
making test readings some 
twelve hundred blind people scat- 
tered from the Atlantic the Pacific 
the United States and Canada, 
well the British Isles. The 
important question settled 
the time was the relative legibility 
the various punctographic codes. 
Incidentally, however, those con- 
ducting these tests collected con- 
siderable valuable material regard- 
ing the reading processes the 
subjects tested. This information, 
however, has laid for years locked 
the archives the Uniform Type 
Committee. Not until the advent 
staff the American Foundation 
for the Blind has any one had the 
time study these data and inter- 
pret them for the benefit teachers 
Braille reading. 

Fowler, one time agent the Uni- 
form Type Committee, for her cor- 
dial cooperation which went far to- 
ward making the publication this 
paper the present time possible. 
Thanks are also due Lady Sophia 
Campbell for days work spent 
assisting Miss Maxfield the 
preparation this material. 


One impressed reading Miss 
Maxfield’s paper not much with 
the fact that any new methods 
reading have been discovered but 
that old theories advanced dogmati- 
cally have received little any sub- 
stantiation these data. For in- 
stance, the teacher who insists that 
the pupil must hold the beginning 
his line with his left hand and 
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ARTHUR HOLMES 


Arthur Holmes, the present 
director the Exchange and Train- 
ing School for the Blind, Brooklyn, 
New York, has background edu- 
cation and experience that should en- 
able him meet the demands his 
present position admirably effec- 
tive manner. 

Born Fairmont, Minnesota, 
1885, received his early education 
the Fairmont schools. 1914, 
graduated with the degree 
bachelor humanics from Spring- 
field Massachusetts, hav- 
ing majored social educational 
subjects. Previous his college 
career, had spent several years 
acquiring business experience, 
but after the completion his col- 
legiate program studies, be- 
came member the faculty 
the Perkins Institution and Massa- 
chusetts School for the Blind 
Watertown. War activities inter- 
rupted his work Perkins, but 
later resumed instructional work 
there. 

During the year 1920, Mr. Holmes 
served assistant supervisor and 
then supervisor for the blind with 
the Federal Board Vocational Ed- 
ucation. This position led directly 
work with the United States Vet- 
erans Bureau, which remained 
until October, 1924. 

addition the foregoing ac- 
tivities, Mr. Holmes has had experi- 
ence general supervisory work 
for the training speech defect and 
deaf cases. 

wish Mr. Holmes real success 
his new field labors Brooklyn. 


The Blind 


Official Organ The Irish Associa- 
tion for the Blind. 


PRIZE TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
Offered for 


THE BEST SHORT STORY 


prize five pounds—about 
twenty-five dollars—is offered the 
publishers The Blind Citizen for 
the best original short story not 
more than four thousand words. All 
manuscripts must reach the editor 
The Blind Citizen, The Irish Associ- 
ation for the Blind, North Great 
George’s Street, Dublin, Ireland, be- 
fore September the first, 1925. 

The Blind Citizen the only Braille 
appears quarterly editions re- 
vised Braille, Grade Two, January, 
April, July and October. The journal 
mainly devoted affairs inter- 
est the blind themselves. 

The magazine conducts annual 
short story competition and quarterly 
prize competitions all which are 
open the blind throughout the 
world. addition the foregoing, 
pays for all published articles 
the following kindred subjects: 
cooking, gardening, journalism, knit- 
ting, music, poultry-farming, etc. 
Each issue contains items general 
interest and carefully selected poems. 

order facilitate the disposal 
and exchange Braille books, maga- 
zines and apparatus, advertising rates 
have been reduced six cents per 
line. Annual subscription The 
Blind Citizen one dollar, post free, 
the United States. All subscrip- 
tions are payable advance. 
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The Life Insurance and Your Future 


Jonas 


Member the $200.000 Club. New York Life Insurance Company 


July, 1920, was suddenly de- 

dental gunshot. Prior that time 
had held responsible position 
sales director for large corpora- 
tion. income allowed for the com- 
forts life for myself and family 
five. had always been strong 
believer carrying protection the 
way life insurance, that 
family would well taken care 
the event death disable- 
ment. After accident collected 
substantial sum from the companies 
which was insured. With large 
part this capital went into the 
retail phonograph business. was 
soon learn that will was 
greater than possibilities. lost 
money, but not nerve, and, 
the age fifty, had start life 
all over again. 

cite the foregoing show that 
not recognize blindness handi- 
dition. Conditions can improved 
they cannot entirely overcome. 

came New York May, 1922, 
and looked about for what the field 
condition. found that the best that 
the various associations had offer 
was instruction various trades such 
broom and map-making, caning, 
etc. Realization this state 
affairs was terrible shock me. 
Having been such firm believer 
insurance, decided get touch 
with the New York Life Insurance 
Company. Accordingly called upon 


Agency Director, Mr. Joseph 
Schirmer the 42nd Street Branch, 
who showed me, first inter- 
view, the wonderful avenues open 
cation which was duly approved 
the Home Office. 

Life insurance has future for you 
you have the ambition succeed 
and the strength character 
your own master. has future 
for you you are seeking easy 
job. 

many different personalities have 
succeeded this business that are 
convinced that success not due 
any one type ability, nor any 
special talent unusual training, but 
capacity for sustained effort and 
courage overcome obstacles. 

The life insurance profession has 
been called the best paid hard work 
the world. entering the life 
insurance business under the 
System compensation, you free 
yourself one stroke from the dead- 
ening effects routine existence 
and open future which may for the 
first time enable you build your 
life you would like build it. You 
are business for yourself—com- 
plete freedom and opportunity are 
yours without the possibility losing 
any invested capital, for you invest 
capital the Nylic contract. The 
longer you stay the business the 
more you grow. Necessity for meet- 
ing new people every day and being 
agreeable them stimulating. 
Your personality invigorated. Your 
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character develops. The fear peo- 
ple, which holds back many men 
from the success their ability war- 
rants, disappears. 


The Nylic system compensation 
pulls upon your ambition because 
rewards it. You rise high your 
ability justifies, and you increase 
power—you rise still higher. Men 
and women often climb further 
life’s ladder with the New York Life 
than they dreamed possible. 

What you have learned other 
occupations will use life 
insurance. When you approach men 
for insurance you need points con- 
tact, and, close the business you 
need knowledge men. Both 
these come from your previous ex- 
perience life. 

Ours permanent and steady 
business. Even hard times the 
life insurance business prospers. The 
less the prosperity the greater the 
which you can proud, because 
other agency the world doing 
much maintain human security 
and happiness. 

healthy, happy, optimistic business 
which you forget your so-called 
handicap, and which new feeling 
comes into your heart. 

When man works for salary 
working for somebody else, 
who either makes profit the man’s 
work enjoys the benefits his 
labor some other way. 

The salaried man cannot increase 


his earnings except his salary 


increased, and this usually done 
only where his work profitable 


Few salaries are worth more than 
mere living for man and his 
family, and, when the wage-earner 
dies, the salary ceases and the mem- 
bers the family must scratch for 
themselves. 

When man works commission 
working for himself. The 
larger the production—the larger his 
profits. 

Practically all merchants work 
commission. They 
goods one price and sell them 
advance—the difference, less expenses, 
being the commission profit. The 
clerks for the merchants are the 
salaried men; the heads the con- 
cern—its owners—are the commis- 
sion men. 

Compensation life insurance 
agents salary basis has never 
been successful itself, since the 
good producer who earns more than 
his salary naturally prefers the com- 
mission, and the inefficient man, earn- 
ing less than his salary, sooner 
later goes down and out. 

There are some advantages 
salaried position and many disadvan- 
tages. There are some disadvantages 
but many advantages. Neither plan 
compensation fully covers the 
needs the average man, and 
neither, itself, makes provisions 
for income old age. 


COMPENSATION 


The New York Life Insurance 
Company, recognizing the advantages 
well the disadvantages both 
systems remuneration, has, 
effect, arrived basis compen- 
sation which includes the best both. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE PROFESSION AND YOUR FUTURE 


There are three forms remun- 
eration united under the Nylic Sys- 
tem Compensation: 


The First Commission, 
being liberal percentage the 
first year’s premiums, should suf- 
ficient for agent live upon. 


The Renewal Commission, be- 
ing substantial percentage the 
second year’s premiums, greatly as- 
sists agent his second year 
bridge over dull periods, start sav- 
ings account, both these. 


The Monthly Nylic Income, be- 
ginning with the third year, continues 
for life. Under “Nylic Rules” there 
are provisions that give his whole 
time the business and that his 
production new insurance shall not 
fall below $50,000 yearly. 

The agent’s total monthly income 
under this plan not fixed some 
other man, kept there until the 
other fellow chooses change it, but 
reached fair rule laid down 
advance. 

the end five years the rate 
Nylic Income increased. the 
end ten years, the rate income 
further increased, and, after fif- 
teen years, increased again. 
Meanwhile, the agent can further en- 
large his income writing more 
insurance. There limit what 
can earn except his own ability 
and energy. After twenty years’ ser- 
vice, the monthly income fixed for 
life “Senior Nylic” pension, and 
made non-forfeitable for any cause 
whatever except death, provided the 
agent does not engage business for 
another life insurance company. 

the event total, continuous 
disability after agent has become 


drawing Nylic, the Company may, 
according Nylic Rules, continue 
pay him Nylic income for period 
five years. 

the event death, after agent 
“first degree” Nylic, the Com- 
pany, under resolution the Board 
Directors, pays the agent’s wife 
estate, sum money based upon 
the total amount 
cured, and paid for two full years’ 
premiums. 

saving the renewals and Nylic, 
good agent can acquire compe- 
tence. new agent, the first year 
with the Company, has live his 
first-year commissions and does it. 
certainly can later, when his 
producing ability greater. That- 
point made clear, can and should 
save renewals and Nylic they ac- 
crue, putting them savings ac- 
count until thousand dollars 
his credit, then turning that thousan 
dollars over some good bond and 
mortgage company bank, who will 
invest it, without expense him, 
good first mortgage. Interest from 
that mortgage, together with renewals 
and Nylic, should put back his 
savings account until the next thou- 
sand saved, which should in- 
vested the same manner, and 
on. This method handling his 
savings involves loss time 
his part, that his full time free 
for increasing production, which 
turn will increase his savings program 
and final results. man handling his 
savings this manner does not have 
speculator. special ability ca- 


pacity needed and full time may 
devoted the business which 
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his specialty and which should 
for that reason strictly adhere. 

One our Agency Directors 
writes: “The reason why most men 
average ability not have com- 
petence the time they are fifty 
sixty, that they not figure 
definitely ahead the manner 
which they can accomplish that re- 
sult and then carry out the plan. 
man not line where this 
can done definite basis 
the exercise his own ability, then 
the wrong line.” 

Show that you are master the 
situation. Know that: 


Your life goes within your mind, 

And you can take what each day 
brings, 

Unhurt when you can realize 

That life itself thought, not things. 


When entered this work two years 
ago, heard such remarks this— 
“The poor blind guy! How does 
expect make the club?” glad 
say that out one hundred and 
two agents, stood sixth for volume 
business during the past year. 
have won the respect the com- 
pany’s officials, not alone for what 
have personally accomplished, but be- 
cause have helped five other simil- 
arly afflicted ones step out 
equal footing with their sighted 
brothers. So—I can safely invite 
those readers who are inter- 
ested, join forces with this 
truly worth-while work. shall 
glad assist all competent, sight- 
less persons who desire line 
with us. Are you ready? Let’s go! 
Remember—the will makes the way. 
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Sight-Saving Contribution the 
Field General Education 


Harry 


Director and Head Teacher the Sight-Saving Department, 
Seattle Public Schools, Washington 


writer does not intend 
the physical organiza- 

tion and pedagogical conduct 
sight-saving classes. wishes 
discuss the influence which they 
ought exert upon the general edu- 
cational system. 

Our manner living has brought 
long hours work for the eyes, 
abundance artificial light and 
increasing amount close work. 
Improper lighting conditions, such 
insufficient light, cross lights and 
glare the use hard chalk and pen- 
cils and insistence upon too small 
writing—all these are evils which 
jeopardize the nerves and health 
our school children.. 

the duty sight-saving class 
administrators convince the pub- 
lic that conservation vision 
general problem education. 
far the writer knows, only two 
cities have made conscious effort 
develop city-wide program 
this kind. 

true that there are oculists 
our medical departments, and that 
such departments have been pro- 
moting sight conservation through 
their routine examinations the 
eyes school children, but—this 
not sufficient. Every superintendent, 
supervisor, principal 
should have working knowledge 
eye hygiene, order that the con- 
ditions under which the children 
work may favorable pos- 


sible. Furthermore, the obtainment 
such proper conditions can only 
assured every angle the 
problem receives due consideration 
during the period building con- 
struction. 

The logical starting point re- 
form along these lines would appear 
right construction school 
buildings. economic reasons 
must take conditions they are, 
and, after bettering them already 
existing buildings, wherever such 
betterment possible, may then 
proceed the larger task. Almost 
work the new plants because 
the influence which shall have been 
exerted the improvements the 
old ones. 

matter fact, equipment 
and decoration are even more glar- 
ingly faulty than building construc- 
tion the present time. However, 
those who must meet the criti- 
cisms taxpayers find encourage- 
ment the thought that much im- 
provement possible with mini- 
mum amount expense. Improve- 
ments can made, are being made 
and will made. 

Source, kind and amount light 
are important factors sight con- 
servation. While impossible 
remodel buildings extensively or- 
der correct faulty spacing and 
window sizes, within the finan- 
cial limits the school systems 
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make more light available through 
the use translucent shades instead 
the opaque ones now prevalent. 
Also, shades may attached the 
middle the windows such 
manner exclude the direct 
sunlight and yet allow for the pres- 
ence the maximum amount 
unobstructed daylight. Incidentally, 
this method hanging the shades 
will permit the opening windows 
from top and bottom for ventilation 
purposes. 

All cross light should avoided. 
Shade adjustments for the purpose 
minimizing cross lights and shad- 
ows must considered wherever 
room constructed with windows 
two sides. Adjustment must 
occur whenever the sun changes its 
position. The teacher may consider 
such adjustment bother, but she 
will fully compensated for the 
inconvenience reduction the 
fatigue and nervousness her class. 
There will also less frequent need 
for discipline and smaller amount 
effort will suffice keep the 
children busy and interested. 

Decoration walls and ceiling 
and finish woodwork and furni- 
ture are directly influential upon 
kind and amount light. Calcimine 
the walls should soft, 
neutral tint, preferably buff 
warm French gray. Soft colors af- 
ford the greatest possible amount 
light, without undue reflection. Dark 
walls absorb light and light walls 
with hard finish reflect it. Colors 
should chosen with regard locally 
prevalent weather conditions. those 
regions the country where dull 
cloudy days predominate, buff 
color will make the class- 


room more cheery. Where the ma- 
jority days are sunny, warm 
French gray should chosen, 
buff has tendency intensify the 
yellow the sunlight. Ceilings 
should light tint that will 
respond the artificial lighting 
systems, 

All woodwork and furniture, par- 
ticularly desks, should have dull 
finish. this way, glare will 
removed. Glass-covered 
reflection light rays. glaring 
spots should present class- 
room. There should harmonious 
blending wall, ceiling, woodwork, 
furniture and trimming decorations, 
for only thus can restful atmos- 
phere for eyes and nerves pro- 
duced. 

Proper care and use the black- 
boards present still another problem 
teachers. They should kept 
free from dust films wiping them 
with oil water-moistened rags, the 
choice oil water being depen- 
dent upon the type board em- 
ployed. Soft chalk will compel the 
teacher use style handwriting 
that will large enough leg- 
ible from all parts the average 
classroom, All work should placed 
upon that part the board that 
free from glare and cross lights. The 
teacher will soon learn which the 
best part the board for use 
particular times the day walk- 
ing around the room and examining 
the board from different angles. She 
must remember that while she, de- 
spite glare, may distinguish small 
letters and faint lines familiar her, 
children whom they may new, 
will find them more difficult, 
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SIGHT-SAVING CLASSES 


The foregoing sight-saving prin- 
ciples are trite and obvious every 
teacher Clear Type Classes. They 
are not familiar the teacher 
the regular classrooms, and yet— 
they are great importance 
every school child. When our regu- 
lar teachers become more conscious 
the value eye hygiene, through 
the application sight-saving meth- 
ods, they will more watchful for 
symptoms eyestrain and low vi- 
sion. This will mean that addi- 
tion having vision conserved 
the regular classroom, children will 
discovered who stand need 
Clear Type Classes, 
bility for finding children who are 
suffering from low vision and eye- 
strain will become the concern 
the whole corps rather than con- 
fined the verdict few spe- 
cialists. 

sight-saving departments are 
more than repair shops and sal- 
vaging plants, they must recognize 
their broader responsibility for con- 
serving vision throughout the whole 
school system. Our classes have the 
same relationship general eye 
hygiene that special classes for the 
subnormal gifted children have 
the use that being made 


psychological and educational tests, 
Only when our departments assume 
their responsible integral 
part the general educational pro- 
gram, will they giving their full 
measure service, discovering 
the many who need our special 
classes and preventing many 
times their number from later suffer- 
ing from handicap that could have 
been avoided proper principles 
eye hygiene had been practised 
the classrooms the grade and 
junior high schools, 


program for the legitimate, and, 
the writer believes, mandatory 
broadening the responsibility and 
scope our departments can 
simple complex public opin- 
ion will accept. Through slow but 
persistent educative process, the 
public mind can brought ap- 
preciate the advisability conserv- 
ing sight. Ours the double duty 
educating the public and be- 
coming cooperative and integral 
part the general educational sys- 
tem, establishing the proper rela- 
tion between our classes and the 
regular grade classes. 


The next few years should see 
much accomplished. 


: 
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Obtained from the Last Annual Report the American Library 
Association, Through the Courtesy the Chairman 
the Committee Work with the Blind 


“The year’s report this Committee 
shows marked degree the value 
national organization such the 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
all libraries circulating embossed 
reading matter. indication the 
service which may expected from 
the Foundation the fact that the 
work assigned its Bureau Re- 
search includes study the best 
methods teaching reading and 
the best methods used the 
production embossed books order 
that reading touch may made 
less laborious and the number 
readers correspondingly increased. 
Through the efforts the President 
the Foundation appropriation 
for the publication Braille books 
for the blinded soldiers was included 
the budget the Veterans’ Bureau 
and list titles will avail- 
able during the coming year. This 
will form most valuable addition 
the embossed literature the Eng- 
lish speaking world. 

The Booklist revised Braille 
which has been published for several 
years the American Library As- 
sociation temporary measure, has 
now been taken over the Founda- 
tion, and published the Outlook 
for the Blind. Copies current and 
back numbers may had without 
charge from the office the Foun- 
dation, Union Square West, New 
York City. the invitation the 
Foundation the Committee 


ducting Book News column the 
Outlook for the Blind. 

For the past several years this Com- 
mittee has been interested raising 
funds for increasing embossed litera- 
ture. This year the Committee and 
the Foundation are combining their 
efforts increase this fund. Through 
the generosity those who 
realize the need reading matter, 
the following books have been put in- 
Braille: The casting away Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, Stock- 
ton, and Hypatia, Charles Kingsley 
—gifts the Boys Glee Club the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind 
and Miss Eleanor Maynard; The 
life and letters Walter Page, 
Michigan Club Detroit, Miss Ellen 
Sibley and others; Lincoln and 
Slavery, Pillsbury—gift the au- 
The Episcopal church, Bishop 
Gailor, and the Litany—gifts the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; Courage, Barrie, Calm 
yourself, Walton, Phoebe, 
Rice, and the Snake doctor, Irvin 
Cobb—gifts Edward Hark- 
ness; Dr. Gander Youngland, 
Young, has been embossed from funds 
left under the will Susan Mer- 

The work transcribing Braille 
books hand, which has been de- 
veloped this country largely 


through the efforts the American 
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Red Cross for the benefit the blind- 
soldiers, has resulted the or- 
ganization classes for teaching 
Braille various communities. The 
Library Congress reports that ex- 
periments the work perfecting 
the process which hand-copied 
books may duplicated are being 
continued and that experts encourage 
the hope satisfactory results. 

With the increase Braille litera- 
ture the attention librarians 
called the fact that before estab- 
lishing department for the blind 
careful survey the library facilities 
throughout the surrounding states 
should made. those who are 
familiar with the problem circu- 
lating books mail widely scat- 
tered public, well recognized 
fact that considerable territory 
covered before the number readers 
served justifies the maintenance 
such department. 

Some responsibility the all im- 
portant matter safe-guarding eye- 
sight rests with the library profession 
and librarians everywhere can help 
encouraging the use well printed 
books. Within the last few years 
three special finding lists books 
which are printed type somewhat 
larger than that ordinarily used have 
been prepared. The last list, which 
also the best, Books for tired 
eyes. was compiled the Min- 
neapolis Public Library and published 
cents copy the American 
Library Association. ought 
not only owned but displayed every 
library the country way sug- 
gestion readers. 

Dr. Arthur Bostwick continues 
trustee the American Founda- 
tion representing librarians and others 
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specially interested libraries for the 

blind. 

Partial List Libraries Having De- 

partments for the Blind 

nized policy, these libraries, with but 

one two exceptions, serve adjacent 

states, and books unobtainable else- 


where, are sent the blind any 
locality. 


Key abbreviations used 

Braille, grade 

Braille, grade 

Moon Type—MT 

New York Point—NYP 

American Braille—ABr 

Volumes—vols. 

Alabama. Birmingham: Birming- 
ham Public Library. titles 161, 
vols. 275; titles 32, vols. 100; 
NYP titles 33, vols. 60; ABr titles 
263, vols. 403. Circulation approxi- 


mately 360. 
*California. 
fornia State Library. vols. 


1617; vols. 2315; vols. 3899; 
NYP vols. 2465; ABr vols. 3023. 
Music scores 1550; NYP 188. 
Circulation 34,883. Embossed cata- 
logs Braille, New York Point and 
Moon. Home teachers provided 
the state. 

*District Columbia. Washing- 
ton: Library Congress. titles 
778, vols. 2386; titles 788, vols. 
2352; titles 413, vols. 1314; NYP 
titles 1171, vols. 2067; ABr titles 
vols. 567. Music scores 157; NYP 
303. Circulation 29,692. 

*Washington: National Library for 
the Blind. titles 566, vols. 791; 
vols. 9827; titles 17, vols. 20; 
NYP titles 138, vols. 187; ABr titles 
36, vols. 72. Music scores 450; 
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NYP 53. Circulation 8180. few 
embossed catalogs, hand copied. 

Chicago: The Chicago 
Public Library. vols. 1027; 
vols. 97; vols. 1290; NYP vols. 
257; ABr vols. 1008. 
23,719. Home teachers provided 
the state. 

Indiana. Indianapolis: Indiana State 
Library. titles 116, vols. 262; 
titles 24, vols. 24; NYP titles 
392, vols. 664; ABr titles 28, vols. 91. 
Circulation 866. Sends books through- 
out the state. Home teachers provided 
local organization. 

Iowa. Vinton: Iowa College for the 
Blind. vols. 1000; NYP vols. 
4000. Circulation about 3000. 

Kentucky. Louisville: Louisville 
Free Public Library. titles 74, 
vols. 260; NYP titles 207, vols. 274; 
ABr titles vols. 20. Circulation 
412. Home teachers provided Ken- 
tucky Institute for the Blind. 

Maryland. Baltimore: Enoch Pratt 
Free Library.. vols. 159; 
vols. 343; NYP vols. 1252; ABr vols. 
15. Circulation 332. 
throughout the state. Home teachers 
available. 

*Massachusetts. 
brary Perkins Institute for the 
Blind. titles 360, vols. 1395; 
titles 420, vols. 3006; NYP titles 
469, vols. 1315; ABr titles 943, vols. 
12,503. Circulation 15,056. Embossed 
catalogs American Braille. Home 
teachers provided Massachusetts, 


Connecticut, New and 
Rhode Island. 
Michigan. Detroit: Detroit Public 


Library. titles 272, vols. 536; 
titles 17, vols. 27: titles 16, 
vols: 22; NYP titles 85, vols. 146; 
ABr titles 210, vols. 340. Circulation 


1773. Has embossed catalogs. Home 
teacher staff. 

Saginaw: Michigan Free Lending 
Library for the Blind. Approximately, 
vols. 650; vols. 300; 
vols. 500; and also “at least one copy 
every publication the New York 
Point and American Braille types.” 
types. Circulation 6832. 

Minnesota. Faribault: Minnesota 
School for the Blind. titles 264, 
vols. 1339; NYP titles 897, vols. 6873. 
Circulation about 2429. Sends books 
throughout the state. 

Missouri. St. Louis 
brary. titles 290, vols. 572; 
NYP titles 114, vols. 195; ABr titles 
187, vols. 278. Music scores 
NYP Home teachers provided 
the state. Work extended January, 
1924. 

*New York. Albany: New York 
State Library. titles 598, vols. 
1476; titles 1046, vols. 2524; 
titles 504, vols. 1657; NYP titles 2293, 
vols. 4530; ABr titles 993, vols. 1668. 
Music scores 413; NYP 1774. Cir- 
culation 20,885. Home teachers pro- 
vided the state. 

Brooklyn: Brooklyn Public Library. 
vols. 264; vols. 102; 
vols. 504; NYP vols. 701; ABr vols. 
209. Music scores NYP 399. Circu- 
lation 1000. Circulates books Brook- 
lyn. Home teacher staff. 

*New York City: The New York 
Public Library. titles 483, vols. 
1747; titles 1024, vols. 3981; 
titles 625, vols. 4584; NYP titles 1206, 
vols. 2239; ABr titles 695, vols. 2089. 
Music scores 2422; NYP 2585. 
Circulation 36,645. 
provided the state and also local 
organizations. 
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North Carolina, Raleigh: Library 
the School for the Blind. 
vols. 1080; NYP vols. 3000. Circu- 
lation 1000. Circulates students 
school and former students. 

*Ohio. Cincinnati: Cincinnati Li- 
brary Society for the Blind. 
titles 343, vols. 628; titles vols. 
titles 469, vols. 678; NYP 
titles 2573, vols. 2881; titles 45, 
vols. 70. Music scores NYP 
171. Circulation 5527. Has embossed 
catalogs. Home teachers staff and 
provided the state. 

*Cleveland: Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. titles 215, vols. 370; 
titles 300, vols. 404; titles 200, 
vols. 260; NYP titles 300, vols. 500; 
ABr titles 280, vols. 470. Circulation 
9411. Home teachers provided 
state and local organizations. 

Oklahoma. Oklahoma City: Okla- 
homa Library Commission. 
titles 226, vols. 844. Circulation 200. 
Home teacher provided the state. 

Pennsylvania. Overbrook: Library 
Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction the Blind. titles 
188, vols. 2299; titles 70, vols. 290; 
NYP titles 62, vols. 227; ABr titles 
836, vols. 8505. Circulation 4256. 
Home teachers provided local 
organization. 

*Philadelphia: The Free Library 
Philadelphia. titles 83, vols. 
292; vols. 181; vols. 4975; 
NYP vols. 577; ABr vols. 1376. Cir- 
culation 31,727. Embossed catalogs 
American Braille and Braille 
Grade for reference use. Home 
teachers provided local organi- 
zation. 

*Pittsburgh: Carnegie Library 
Pittsburgh. vols. 544; vols. 
14; vols. 307; NYP vols. 755; 
ABr vols. 1300. Circulation 7500. 
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Sends books throughout western 
Pennsylvania. Has embossed catalogs. 
loan collection 1370 Moon type 
books from the Pennsylvania Home 
Teaching Society circulated from 
this library. Home teachers provided 
local organization. 

Texas. Austin: Texas State Library. 
titles 105, vols. 171; titles 
66, vols. 149; NYP titles 242, vols. 
408. Circulation 733. Volunteer home 
teacher. 

Utah. Ogden: Utah Circulating 
Library for the Blind. NYP titles 
vols. 11; ABr titles 734, vols. 1239. 
Circulation approximately 600. Home 
teacher provided the state. 

Washington. Seattle: Seattle Pub- 
lic Library. titles 89, vols. 171; 
titles vols. 33; titles 88, 
vols. 236; NYP titles 293, vols. 461; 
ABr titles 195, vols. 351. Circulation 
1397. Home teacher provided 
local organization. 

Toronto: Library Cana- 
dian National Institute for the Blind. 
titles 163, vols. 335; titles 
982, vols. 5585; titles 253, vols. 
938; NYP titles 690, vols. 3225; ABr 
titles 16, vols. 31. Music scores 
535; NYP 1150. Circulation 13,075. 
Sends books throughout Canada and 
Newfoundland. Has embossed cata- 
logs for all but Moon type. Home 
teachers provided Canadian Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind. 

Catalogs the ordinary print are 
available for distribution from nearly 
every collection. has been noted 
wherever embossed catalogs are avail- 
able. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Chairman 


*Asterisks indicate libraries with annual 
circulation over 
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For the American Library Association 


anyone doubts that the blind 
have psychology, perhaps 
were better say, anyone doubts 
that people both sighted and blind 
consider the mental processes the 
sightless sufficient interest warrant 
special study and experimentation, 
has only turn considerable 
mass material this moment be- 
fore the public become convinced 
that doubt longer feasible. 
fact, there enough material now 
print act the nail prints into 
which any doubting Thomas can in- 
sert his own fingers and sure 
the solid nature the form before 
him. 

There appeared the “Atlantic 
Monthly” for November, 1924, 


article Charles Magee Adams 
(blind) the caption “The 
World and the Blind Man.” (Mr. 


Adams says nothing about the blind 
woman. Perhaps again the old 
case man embracing woman!) 
This article, written popular 
vein, really the experience what 
may call visualizing blind man, 
Mr. Adams having lost his sight ap- 
parently age when his mental 
outlook was similar that sighted 
people. Some our psychological 
specialists would, therefore, in- 
clined say that Mr. Adams’ chosen 
title, “The World and the Blind Man,” 
too inclusive, and that runs 
risk error generalizing too 
broadly the basis his own in- 
trospections and actual experiences. 
this may, the article ques- 
tion most interesting, and that 
peculiar quality arrangement and 
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style most likely attract and hold 
popular And popular 
interest after all which the blind must 
have their cause ever approach 
normal solution. The technical argu- 
ments, brochures, tomes and forth, 
produced systematically trained 
specialists are generally not such 
nature appeal the average 
reader, and therefore lose very much 
their real worth. causes like 
general truth not usually the leaven 
that “leaveneth the whole lump,” but 
often the cinnamon the hot-cross 
bun. Mr. Adams’ errors, there 
any, are merely this nature. They 
are, besides, not errors particulars, 
but merely questionable generaliza- 
tions. urge our readers 
their nearest library, take “The 
for November, 1924 
comfortable chair and good light, and 
prepare for couple hours’ really 
good and interesting reading.* 

Turning the more technical and 
scientific side the question the 
psychology the blind, are re- 
minded that considerable work in- 
vestigation has been, and still go- 
ing various parts the United 
States. The University Oregon 
has recently produced material under 
the title “The Synaesthesia Blind 
Subject with Comparative Data from 
Asynaesthetic Blind Subject.” 
This material should consulted 
the specially interested. 

For the last couple years the 
blind world, and also that portion 
the scientific world interested the 
blind, have been tremendously worked 


over the case Willitta Huggins 
the School for the Blind, Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin. Everybody knows 
that Willitta was blind and deaf, and 
most people now know that she has 
recovered considerable percentage 
hearing and sight, giving her 
own explanation the operations 
Christian Science. 
whether Willitta was really blind and 
deaf, merely one that peculiar 
class mental subjects which the 
late War produced 
crop, under shell shock conditions, 
Gault, Professor Psychology, 
Northwestern University, instituted 
number experiments with normal 
subjects, and his report will found 
page 155, Vol. XIX, No. the 
Journal Abnormal Psychology 
under the head, “Progress Experi- 
ments Tactual Interpretation 
Oral Speech.” would well for 
all read this report before 
coming definite decision regard- 
ing the actual psychology the case. 

very interesting booklet 
hand—issued the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Instruction the 
Blind Overbrook. This booklet 
issued under the title “What Can 
eral hundred former pupils the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the In- 
struction the Blind, and most 
valuable contribution 
concerning 
causes blindness, occupational pur- 
suits, etc. The management the 
this publication. could wish that 
many more schools for the blind would 
follow suit. This pamphlet sold 
one dollar. urge our friends se- 


cure private copies for their reference 
files. 


BOOK NEWS 


Coming now the realm dots, 
note with interest the swing the 
pendulum from realism romance, 
indicated the publication Paris 
Sabatini’s “Sea Hawk.” far 
cry from “The Growth the Soil” 
this work pure imagination, but 
the human mind requires such leaps 
occasionally keep proper tone 
and tune. Mr. George Raverat, 
Foreign Secretary the Permanent 
Blind Relief War Fund, shows that 
appreciates this fact his selec- 
tion titles for Brailling, both 
English and French. was enormous- 
interested Issak and his develop- 
ment northern Norway, and 
thrilled, excited, and held breathless 
the wonderful exploits Sir 
Oliver, the Cornish gentleman, the 
Algerian pirate, the passionate and all 
embracing lover. 

advance notice from Paris has 
captivated imagination, for con- 
tains number splendid titles. 
Here again note the swing the 
pendulum; this time, however, the 
whole distance covered practically 
within the realm romance, though 
one end the path the question 
personal analysis much more ap- 
parent than the other. Conrad’s 
“Rover” about appear, and also 
Baroness “Beau Brocade.” 
possible imagine more per- 
fect polar opposition than these two 
works, and yet more perfect union 
the interest produced? de- 
lighted note, the part our 
French friends, this appreciation 
the fact that the blind are like the 
sighted their literary appetities. 

The same appreciation increas- 
ingly evident this side the water, 
for the presses the United States 
are now busy producing such spark- 
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ling works Buchan’s “Salute Ad- 
Rex Beach’s “Pardners” 
and “Spoilers,” Zane Grey’s “Lone 
Star Ranger,” Willa Cather’s “One 
Ours,” and on—ad infinitum. 
These works are healthy sign the 
times. also congratulate advance 
our Braille readers the fact that 
they are soon have Buchan’s 
“Huntingtower.” 

Grade Two, space prevents 
mention more than couple 
works special interest from Great 
Britain. Conan Doyle’s “Through the 
Magic Door” splendid apprecia- 
tion books which all book lovers 
should read; and Haddow’s “Brown- 
ing’s Men and Women” careful 
and thoughtful arrangement poems 


Browning, illustrating their au- 
thor’s views humanity. hope that 
many readers love Browning 
do, and such recommend this 
last work. will help many cases 
make dark points clear. 

general, the outlook the liter- 
ary world and for the blind, 
tremendously interesting and full 
promise. Our publishers and book 
committees are now giving more 
what want and should always 
have had, and are indeed grate- 
ful them. After making allowance 
for few physical necessities, the psy- 
chology the blind that sighted 
people minus sight, and our literary 
likes and dislikes are the best proof 
this statement. 


VOLUME NO. 


March, 1925 


The Booklist Braille Books 
GRADE ONE-AND-ONE-HALF 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND 
and 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION’S 
WITH THE BLIND 


Compiled 


LAURA SAWYER 
Perkins Institution, Watertown, Mass. 


This list includes all the books published Braille, Grade One-and- 
a-half, which have been issued since December, 1924. 


The publishing houses from which the books may purchased are 
initial letters following each title and are follows: 


Amercan Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Clovernook Printing House for the Blind, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


Christian Science Publications, address Mr. Harry Hunt, 107 
Falmouth Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

H.M.P. Howe Memorial Press, Perkins Institution, Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Howe Publishing Society, Old Court House, Public Square, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Theosophical Book Association for the Blind, 1548 Hudson Ave- 
nue, Hollywood, Los Angeles, California. 
Books followed (U.S.V.B.) were printed for the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau. 
Additional copies this and the previous numbers may had from 
the American Foundation for the Blind, Union Square, W., New York. 


BOOKS AVAILABLE MARCH, 1925 


Ashley, Roscoe Lewis. The new civics; textbook for secondary schools. 6v. 
766p. 1924. $26.85. A.P.H. (U.S.V.B.) 


Bays, Alfred William. Business law; elementary treatise. 3v. 384p. 1924. $13.45. 


Besant, Mrs. Annie. The inner government the world. 88p. 1925. $2.50. T.B.A. 

Brooks, Charles Stratton. Wappin’ wharf, from his Frightful plays. 2v. 138p. 
1924. $4.60. A.P.H. play delightfully blood-thirsty pirates.” 

Byrne, Donn. The changeling. 95p. 1924. $3.10. delicacy 
imagination and charming style: tales New York, Irish tales and two in- 
Bible stories.” 

Cady, Emilie. Finding the Christ ourselves. 10p. 1924. C.P.H. 


Clemens, Samuel Langhorne. The Connecticut Yankee King Arthur’s 
Mark Twain. 4v. 494p. 1925. $17.30. (U.S.V.B.) 
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Cobb, Irvin Shrewsbury. Selections from his laugh day keeps the doctor away. 
13p. 1924. 40c. C.P.H. 


Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. Rime the ancient mariner and other poems. 1924. 
$2.10. H.P.S. 


Colver, Alice Mary Ross. The dear pretender. 2v. 266p. 1925. $10.65. C.P.H. 
Reincarnation, the hope the world. 2v. 126p. 1925. $3.50. 


Crawford, Francis Marion. Man overboard: The upper berth. 117p. 1924. $3.60. 


James Pyle Wickersham. First book Spanish. 6v. 629p. 1924. $22.05. 


Eddy, Mrs. Mary Baker. and health, with Key the scriptures. 633p. 
1924. $12.50. 


Gaboriau, Emile. Widow Lerouge. 5v. 1924. $19.65. A.P.H. 
Godfrey, Hollis. Elementary chemistry. v.I and II. 258p. $10.35. A.P.H. 
Wanderer the waste land. 612p. 1924. $21.45. A.P.H. 


Haggard, Sir Henry Rider. Cleopatra. 3v. 430p. 1924. $15.05. A.P.H. (U.S.V.B.) 
the mist. 5v. 1924. $21.40. A.P.H. (U.S.V.B.) 
Hitchcock, Alfred Marshall. Composition and rhetoric. 13v. 1924. $23.15. H.P.S. 
The covered wagon. 6v. 568p. 1924. $18.45. A.P.H. (U.S. 


54-40 fight. 3v. 1924. $13.70. A.P.H. 

Hugo, Victor. Quatrevingt-treize. 669p. 1924. $23.45. A.P.H. 

Johnston, Mary. 1492. 4v. 432p. 1924. $15.10. A.P.H. (U.S.V.B.) “The life and 
voyages Columbus, told one his fellow voyagers.” 

Henry Ridin’ kid from Powder River. 6v. 543p. 1924. $19.05. 

(U.S.V.B.) 

Kyne, Peter Cappy Ricks; or, The subjugation Matt Peasley. 8v. 500p. 
1924. $12.00. H.M.P. big-hearted Pacific coast ship owner priding himself 
his business deals, but often over reached one his own men, Matt Peasly. 

The go-getter; story that tells you how one. 53p. 1924. 
$1.90. A.P.H. (U.S.V.B.) 

Valley the giants. 4v. 447p. 1924. $15.65. A.P.H. 
V.B.) “Clean romance the California redwoods.” 
Knight. Letters, personal and political. 5v. 515p. 1924. $16.80. 


Gallienne, Richard. Pieces eight; being the authentic narrative treasure 
discovered the Bahama Islands the year 1903. 4v. 413p. 1924. $13.65. 

Lincoln, Joseph Crosby. Dr. Nye North Ostable; novel. 4v. 515p. 1924. 
$18.05. A.P.H. (U.S.V.B.) “An easy going story, full the author’s cheerful 
philosophy.” 

Fair Harbor; novel. 5v. 574p. 1924. $20.10. A.P.H. (USS. 
V.B.) Another Cape Cod story full rich humor. 

Locke, William John. The wonderful year. 4v. 473p. 1924. $16.60. A.P.H. 
V.B.) Full whimsical and familiar characters connected with young 
Englishman and his adventures France. 

London, Jack. The Sea-wolf. 4v. 448p. 1924. $15.70. 


White Fang. 3v. 313p. 1924. $11.00. 
“Story wolf-dog and his life the wilds, the camp-fire and the habi- 
tation man.” 
McCarthy, Justin. were king. 2v. 237p. 1924. $8.30. A.P.H. (U.S.V.B.) 
Macartney, Rev. Clarence Edward. How does stand with the Bible? “Life 
1.90. A.P.H. 


McConnell, Philip, editor. Clinical osteopathy. 1405p. 1924. $49.20. 
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Mason, Alfred Edward Wooley. The four feathers. 4v. 459p. 1924. $16.10. A.P. 


Melville, Herman. Moby Dick; or, The whale. 4v. 934p. 1924. $32.70. A.P.H. 
(U.S.V.B.) 


Millikan, Robert Andrews. First course laboratory physics, Millikan 
and Gale. v.I and II. 224p. 1924. $9.00. A.P.H. 


Mitchell, Silas Weir. Hugh Wynne, free Quaker. 5v. 624p. 1924. $21.85. A.P.H. 
“Autobiographic story the revolution.” 


Hopalong Cassidy. 3v. 407p. 1924. $14.25. A.P.H. (U. 


Myers, Philip Van Ness. Ancient history. v.I and II. 686p. 1924. $27.50. A.P.H. 
O’Brien, Frederick. White shadows the South Seas. 4v. 535p. 1925. $18.75. 
A.B.H. (U.S.V.B.) 


O’Higgins, Harvey Jerrold. From the life, imaginary portraits some distinguished 
Americans. 112p. 1924. $3.70. A.P. 

Phillips. Great Prince Shan. 2v. 1924. $10. 
(U.S.V.B.) The time 1934 and Prince Shan, the ruler China, the leading 
man the world. 


Page, Thomas Nelson. Red Rock, chronicle reconstruction. 7v. 1924. 
$29.45.A.P.H. (U.S.V.B.) story the Civil War. 

Parker, Sir Gilbert. The right way. 4v. 534p. 1924. $18.70. A.P.H. (U.S.V. 
Romance the life brilliant Montreal barrister French Canadian 
village, 

Poole, Ernest. Beggar’s gold. 2v. 1924. $7.85. A.P.H. (U.S.V.B.) The dream 


two the principal characters, Peter and Kate, China, showing that 
the dream the only reality. 


Post, Melville Davisson. Mystery the Blue Villa. 


3v. 377p. 1924. $13.20. A.P. 


Pupin, Michael Idvorsky. From immigrant inventor. 8v. 759p. 1924. $24.60. 
this story Americanization embodied the growth the electrical 
idea from Faraday the wireless and the radio. 

Reed, Myrtle. Old rose and silver. 3v. 346p. 1924. $7.50. C.P.H. Plates donated 
the New York Society the Daughters Ohio. Where library school 
buys two copies this book one additional copy given free. 

Rice, Mrs. Alice Caldwell (Hegan). Quin. 3v. 387p. 1924. $13.60. A.P.H. 
(U.S.V.B.) “An amusing story big, lovable doughboy who, though poor, 

triumphs over his difficulties.” 


Robert, Henry Martyn. Rules order; revised for deliberative assemblies. 4v. 415p. 
1924. $14.55. A.P.H. (U.S.V.B.) 


Robertson, Morgan. Sinful Peck. 2v. 287p. 1924. $10.05. 


Robinson, James Harvey. Mind the making, the relation intelligence social 
1924. $7.75. A.P.H. (U.S.V.B.) 


Sabatini, Rafael. Captain Blood: his Odyssey. 4v. 513p. 1925. $18.00. A.P.H. 
(U.S.V.B.) 


Scaramouche, romance the French revolution. 5v. 
1925. $20. 05. “Full adventures, loves 


Scarborough, Dorothy, compiler. Famous modern ghost stories. 4v. 1924. 
$15.15. A.P.H. (U.S.V.B.) 


Scott, Sir Walter. Lady the lake. 3v. 1924. $5.75. 
Shakespeare, William. Macbeth. 2v. 269p 1924. $10.80. A.P.H. 
Romeo and Juliet. 2v. 235p. 1925. $9.40. A.P.H. 


Alden. Boss the Lazy 2v. 297p. 1924. $10.40. A.P.H. 


Service, Robert. Spell the Yukon. 82p. 1924. $2.90. A.P.H. (U.S.V.B.) 


Stevenson, Robert Louis. The strange case Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 115p. 1924. 
$4.05. A.P.H. (U.S.V.B.) 


Kate Dickinson. Ten boys from Dickens. 6v. 319p. 1925. $7.75. 


THE BOOKLIST 


Tarkington, Booth. The conquest Canaan. 3v. 368p. 1924. $12.90. A.P.H. 
(U.S.V.B.) Story young lawyer who won both respect and admiration 


from town which had ostracized him. 
60p. 1924. $2.10. A.P.H. 


Monsieur Beaucaire. 


(U.S.V.B.) 


Thomson, Sir Basil Home. experiences Scotland Yard. 4v. 412p. 1925. 
B.) 


$14.40. (U.S.V 


Thomson, John A., editor. The outline plain story simply 
B.) 


Thurston, Katherine Cecil. The novel. 3v. 386p. $13.55. 


A.P.H. (U.S.V.B.) 


Usher, Roland Greene. History the great war. 3v. 392p. 1924. $13.75. A.P.H. 
(U.S.V.B.) “Distinctive for clearness statement.” 


Van Loon, Hendrik Willem. The story mankind. 615p. 
A.P.H. (U.S.V.B.) “History from earliest times; interesting upper grades 


and high schools.” 


Stewart Edward. The blazed trail. 


4v. 502p. 1924. $17.60. 


B.) lumberman’s struggle with unscrupulous firm.” 


The riverman. 4v. 


477p. 1924. $16.70. A.P.H. (U.S.V.B.) 


stirring narrative the lumbering industry Michigan.” 
Williams, Jesse Lynch. The stolen story. 46p. 1924. $1.65. A.P.H. (U.S.V.B.) 


Wister, Owen. The Virginian; horseman the plain. 5v. 587p. 1925. $20.55. 
study the best type western cowboy.” 


Continued 


read with his right hand, 
ever attain any success read- 
ing, finds scant support for her 
theory. Those who read with the 
right hand only were more pre- 
dominant among the rapid readers 
than among the slow readers, and 
only about one-third those who 
were among the rapid readers held 
the beginning the line with the 
left hand. This throws deep shad- 
doubt over the case the 
teacher who contends that this pro- 
cedure the only reliable route 
smooth and rapid reading. Several 
other theories, frequently ad- 
vanced with air certainty, are 
confronted embarrassing facts. 
The soft fingered typist makes only 
poor showing compared with 
the horny-fisted laborer. Again 
females show striking predom- 
inance among rapid readers. 


Miss Maxfield’s study leaves 
with feeling that should not 
too dogmatic regarding many phases 
the subject Braille reading. 
should noted, however, that 
there are certain hand positions 
which are much valued rapid 
readers. These are worthy the 
careful attention the teachers who 
are struggling with the all impor- 
tant problem how increase the 
speed touch reading. There 
but small number readers who 
make practice “looking ahead,” 
were, the next line. Most 
these are among the rapid read- 
ers. would interesting 
some teachers would definitely try 
out this procedure. The Director 
Research for the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind will glad 
know the experience any 
teacher this connection. 


CHAIR WEBBING 
BEST QUALITY 


AMERICAN RATTAN AND REED MBG. CO. 
AMERICAN MEANS QUALITY 
Rattan Supplies Every Description 


Kingsland and Norman Avenues 


For Broom Corn direct 
from the grower 
your Institution, 
write— 


Harryman Bros. 
CHARLESTON, ILL. 


AND 


Rider and 


Harry Harryman 
WICHITA, KANS. 


BRAILLE SLATES 


interested slates and 
Typewriters for the Blind, 
write for free folder. 


COOPER ENG. MFG. CO. 
Chicago, 


558 Washington Boulevard, 


Brooklyn, 


Company 


Makers 


Cane and Wood Seat Chairs 
Bent Wood Chairs, Reed and Fibre 
Furniture, Children’s Carriages, Chair Cane, Cane 
Webbing, Car Seats, Opera and Folding Chairs 
Rattan Mats and Matting and 
Rattan Specialties 


WAREHOUSES 
New York, Md. Calif 
San Francisco, 
Chicago, Il. Portland, Ore. 
Boston, Mass. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
FACTORIES 
Gardner, Mass. Portland, Ore. 
Ewing, Mass. Menominee, Mich. 
Wakefield, Mass. Chicago, 
Orillia, Ont. 


174 Portland Street, Boston 


UTAH WORK SHOP FOR 
THE BLIND 


120 East First, South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Colonial, Fluff and Yarn Weaving 
John Strache, Shop Supt. 
Rugs for Sale and Made Order 
Samples Sent Application 
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Manufacture Hall Braille 
Writers, slates, and full line 
writing, printing and em- 
bossing devices for the Blind. 


Write for folder 


COOPER ENG. MFG. 


558 Washington Boulevard 


CO. 


CHICAGO 
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